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TRAINING CRISIS FOR KIDS 


























Worse than we thought: More than two years ago we warned: 
© group would be harder hit in case of mass unemployment than 


Lacking experience and maturity of older 
they may be 





His now in school. 
kers, not having same claim on jobs as war vets, 

bved around more than were kids during depression of Thirties 
mass unemployment follows boom of immediate post-war years, 
i-veteran kids will be further handicapped by lack of training. 
ring next three years, when young people should be getting best 
hining they can afford to prepare for possible rough times 


pad, they'll be getting cold shoulder when they try to get 
aining. 
Apprenticeships: This will startle you. We've learned from 
cent of all 





liable source that since first of year about 90 per 
prenticeship opportunities have been going to veterans. 
ere are more demands for apprenticeships from veterans than 
met at this time. Age limits for veterans are being set aside 
long as they were at right age at time of induction into 

rvice. They not only get apprentice wages but subsistence al- 
wances under G.I. bill. Other young people can go to vocational 
hools and try their luck at apprenticeships later, but we won't 


t on their chances. 
Higher education: 
ght situation in colleges and universities. 
ll get priority to which they're entitled. 
is now ranges from 30 to 70 per cent and will rise. 
terans already enrolled in schools won't have trouble in finish- 
ng. But scramble among would-be freshmen will be terrific. 
erwhelming majority of new students in all-male schools will be 
pterans. Proportion of veterans in all-female schools will be 
lall, since number of women veterans is low and comparatively 
lall percentage will seek college training. In co-ed institu- 
ons, officials are expected to maintain pre-war proportion of 
bmale students (about 45 per cent) as good public relations pol- 
y in terms of future. But entering male freshmen will be 
Argely veterans. All this adds up to few opportunities for 


And 





can 


Couple of months ago we gave picture of 
Here again veterans 


Proportion of veter- 
Non- 




















higher education for male high school graduates. If Selective 
Training and Service Act is permitted to expire in May, which js 
strong possibility, another 100,000 male high school graduates. 
who would otherwise enter Service, will increase flood of applica 
tions for admittance to colleges. 

Philadelphia story: If we haven't already jarred you int, 
thinking about serious training problems of high school graduates 
look at some shocking figures from Philadelphia. In January, 
1940, 83 per cent of local male graduates and 83 per cent of loca) 
female graduates applying for college were accepted. In Januar, 
1946, only 26 per cent of male graduates and 35 per cent of fema): 
graduates seeking admission to college were accepted. Putting i: 
another way: Six years ago 30 per cent of all male high school 
graduates and 15 per cent of all female graduates were admitted 
by colleges. Today these figures have tumbled to 10 and 9 per 
cent. 

College information centers: U. S. Office of Education is 
now trying to get money from Congress to set up regional offices 
which would give information to high school students and to veter- 
ans on opportunities for higher education in regions where they 
live. Even if this passes, it won't create new training oppor- 
tunities. Many schools are trying desperately to enlarge facili- 
ties. Much will depend on housing program. 


OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS, U.S.E.S. 


Dictionary: Third edition of Supplement to Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles has been prepared. But it won't be printed 
for some time, so don't write for it now. Parts I and II and new 
Supplement will contain 39,203 titles, 23,559 definitions, and 
9,611 codes. U.S.E.S. Occupational Analysis and Industrial 
Services Division is also making progress in revising entire 
Dictionary. 

Industrial films: Film Committee of Division will soon re- 
lease publication summarizing its experiences with industrial 
films. First release will describe and evaluate content of 51 of 
the better films. Eighteen industries will be represented, in- 























cluding mining, food products, textiles, lumber, petroleum, rubber 
tires, railroads, construction, furniture, paper and pulp, cooper- 


age, printing, shoes, abrasives, steel works, clocks, plastics, 
and brushes. Films covering other industries will be added in 
future editions until all industries are represented. Don't write 
for it now. 
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The Employment Directory: A Tool for the 
Job-Seeker 


ana, IIlino 


f Educatig 


Universi: 


OOKING FOR a job in a big city is a full- 
time job in itself. The employment 
arket no longer consists of a few industries, 
limited number of occupations, and one or 
0 guidance and employment offices. The 
priety of industries, Occupations, services, 
;d agencies characteristic of any large labor 
arket area usually is “‘one great blooming, 
wzing confusion’’ to the job-seeker. 

In New York City, for example, there are 
bore than 700 agencies and services avail- 
le to the job-seeker, 27,000 factories, 5,000 
parate and distinct occupations. 

There are 36 other cities in the country 
ke New York in their diversity of oppor- 
nities and services. Nineteenth-century 
bb-hunting techniques are obsolete in the 
bb world of today. Fortunately for the 
bb-seeker, ‘*Megalopolis,’’ the modern giant 
hetropolis, has spawned every conceivable 
ind of organization in response to the gui- 
ance and employment needs of its habitants. 


1, Secretar 
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a grat 
isher, fact, the multiplicity of organizations fre- 
s granqmuently astonishes even the experienced voca- 


ional counselor. 

To take New York again as our object 
sson: Does the job-seeker need informa- 
ion on advertising? There's the Job Find- 
ing Forum. Does he need help in preparing 
n effective summary of his background for 
Presentation to the employer? The Man 
farketing Clinic will tell him how to mer- 
handise himself. Would he like to explore 
bis talents and aptitudes? The Vocational 
dvisory Service can help him. Is he a 
tfugee looking for employment? The Na- 
onal Refugee Service specializes in his 
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MARTIN W. SCHAUL 


Director, Occupational Research Institute, New York City 


problems. Is he interested in real estate, 
insurance or finance? The Young Men's 
Board of Trade has panels of experts available 
to discuss opportunities with him. Does he 
meed secretarial assistance, a mail address, 
someone to take telephone messages? The 
American Women's Voluntary Services pro- 
vides this kind of help. Does he have im- 
paired hearing? The New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing will counsel him. Is he 
a Laboratory Technician? There are at least 
10 licensed private agencies specializing in 
the placement of medical personnel. 

“You name it and we've got it."’ says 
New York to the perplexed job-seeker. But 
there is one fly in the ointment. The organi- 
zations are all there ready and eager to serve, 
but relatively few job-seekers (in proportion 
to those who need the help) know of these or- 
ganizations and what they can do for them. 
Those who need the help most of all usually 
are least aware of the specialized resources 
of their community. All of which points up 
a need not now being met by any publica- 
tion. 


Tre EmptoyMent Directory 


The average job-secker needs some kind of 
guide to the employment market; a hand- 
book to inform him of the variety of organi- 
zations, what they offer, and how to use 
them. He needs aid in unscrambling the 
jungle of agencies, commissions, and ser- 
vices of ‘‘Megalopolis’’—so that he can find 
the organization and service which may 
have the solution to his vocational problem. 


What Karl Baedeker prepared for visitors to 
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European art galleries and museums is needed 
for the ‘‘visitors’’ to our modern labor market 
areas in search of the ‘‘right job."’ 

What should be included in an Occupa- 
tional Baedeker? The Table of Contents of 
the New York City Employment Directory! 
indicates the possible range of topics: 


I. Jos-HuntinGc in New York Criry 
Sources 
How to use this book 
Il. Whricn Private AGencres SHALL You 
Usk? 
Manhattan Agencies: 
All kinds of openings especially 
office personnel 
Down-town 
Mid-town 
Teachers’ Agencies 
Industrial Jobs 
Domestic Agencies 
Brooklyn Agencies 
Queens Agencies 
Bronx Agencies 
Ill. Wuhuics se oo AGENCIES CAN 
Herve You Finp a Jos 1n Private 
INDUSTRY? 
IV. Do You Want a Crvit Service Jos? 
V. Wauaicu or THE ComMMuNITY AGENCIES 
May Be Aste to Here You? Do 
You Negep ANY oF THE GUIDANCE 
SERVICES? 
VI. Waicnh or THE PERSONNEL Orricks 
SHatt You Apprty Drrecriy To? 
CAN THE TRADE AssociaTIONs HELP 


You? Orner ORGANIZATIONS? 
VII. Wuat Can toe Untons Do to HeEtp 
You? 
VIII. Do You Know How ro Use Spsctat 


Sources IN Your SEARCH FOR 
EMPLOYMENT? 
Advertisements, newspapers 
Trade magazines 
Business siietes 
IX. For Vererans Onty 
X. Your INTERVIEW WITH THE EMPLOYER 


The job-campaign plan 
A Toot ror Att Jos-Seekers 


An Employment Directory to Jobs in New York 
City attempts to give the job-seeker an insight 
into the variety of facilities in the city, sug- 


1M. W. Schaul, An Employment Directory to Jobs in 
New York City, published by the Savings Banks Associa- 
tion of New York State, 1945, 64 pp. 
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gestions on how to make the best ys. Mier ha’ 
them, and the names, addresses, and ».mll of € 
phone numbers of every service and orgapisjamhe tes 
tion. The booklet was written for the unity 
sumer—the man or woman looking :@jurexp 
work. It was not prepared as a text for Vo Edit 
cational Counselors. Above all, it attemmmnd we 
to avoid the inspirational hokum, om ¢' 
““*gobbledygook"’ and the generalizations mets 4Pf 
job-seeker so frequently is fed by all type; fon. 
““experts.”’ As a 
The value of a standard and authentic gy,/™ccupa 
to jobs is not limited to periods of depressisfiirepar 


or reconversion. People will always 
looking for work, if only because of 
dissatisfaction and average labor turnoy: 
In New York City in 1940 (a fairly prosp 
Ous peacetime year) about one-half mi 
men and women were seeking employm 
In addition each year there are about 75 
young people in the city who begin look: 
for their first jobs. The Employment Dir. 
tory should serve as a useful tool in any 


of the business cycle. 


SPONSORSHIP 


The Employment Directory, to be 
greatest value, should receive wide distrib 
tion, preferably free of charge. In New Yor 
City, the Savings Banks Association of Ne 
York State became interested in the pr 
and its possibilities as a public service 
tivity. One of the principal objectives 
Savings Banks is to build for stable con 
tions, the first step of which is to help peop 
find employment. The Foreword to An fx 
ployment Directory to Jobs in New York City¢ 
presses the reasons of the Savings Banks ! 
sponsoring and publishing the bookie 
“the . . . Savings Banks in New York Su: 
felt that a book like this would help youl 
As mutual banks representing more thi 
seven million savings accounts, the} 
they were the logical people to publish th 
guide.... They know that when all of 0) 
men and women of this great city are work 
ing at the work they can do best, our wh 
community is going to be a better place! 
live in. But to accomplish this we mu 
begin with you—see that you are once mo 
working... .”” 

Two hundred thousand copies of the book 
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- have already been distributed through 
| of the Savings Banks in New York City. 
e response of the public and various com- 
unity, local, and national leaders exceeded 
arexpectations. The New York Times carried 

Editorial (December 18) on the booklet 
od we have received hundreds of queries 


om every state in the country concerning 
s application to their employment situa- 
yn. 

As a result of the public reaction, the 
ccupational Research Institute has begun 


reparing and has completed some of the basic 


J Before taking his present post Martin W. Schaul directed Job Training XY 





research for the 36 cities mentioned earlier 


in this article. We have received 


express 


of interest from several ‘public-service 


minded”’ and “public-relations conscious”’ ot 


communities Many members 


ganizations concerning sponsorship in their 


of National! 


Vocational Guidance Association Branches 


have indicated their eagerness to 
local surveys. 
} 


help in the 


It is our hope that the Employment Dit 


tory will contribute in some sm: 
to the solution of the employm« 


in our country 


programs as Chief of Training of the Corps of Engineers, NAD, of the War 


| Department. He had previously been Senior Employment Counselor, 
| USES. His articles have appeared in professional journals. Prentice 

| 
| 


Hall will soon publish a national edition of *‘An Employment Directory t 


ie Jobs.” 


ill measure 
nt pr yblem 
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Certification of High School Counselors 


JAMES L. MACKAY 


Beaumont High School, St. Louis, Missouri 


obey stupy is addressed to superintendents 
of schools and personnel men who are 
charged with the hiring of counselors, to 
state departments of education which are 
charged with the responsibility of deter- 
mining the criteria for the certification of 
counselors, to deans and professors of teach- 
ers colleges who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of training counselors, and to 
those who are interested in the trends in this 
field.? 

The study is based on the present (1945) 
requirements of six states and ten cities. A 
number of states and cities including Mis- 
souri and New York City are in the process 
of establishing or revising their requirements 
at this time. The states included in the 
study are: Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and California. 
The cities included are: Baltimore, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis, 
Pasadena, Philadelphia, Providence, and San 
Francisco. 

One state, California, reported that it had 
no certification. Two of the cities, Provi- 
dence and San Francisco, stated that they 
had no specific requirements for counselors. 
However, in each city there is a well-de- 
veloped guidance plan which involves spe- 
cific in-service training and close supervision 
of the teachers assigned to counseling and 
guidance work. William F. Redding, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Providence, writes, 
**To become a counselor in our schools, one 
has to be an outstanding teacher with a 
knowledge of guidance and personnel work. 
He is then given an opportunity to work 
under a regular counselor before he is given a 
regular class assignment."’ John L. Roberts, 


Coordinator, Department of Child Welfare, 
of San Francisco writes, ‘In each junior and 
senior high school the counseling program 
is in charge of a head counselor who is re- 
quired to have an administrative credential."’ 


1 See also “State Certification of School Counselors,"’ 
Richard J. Bailey, Occupations, Nov., 1940, p. 94. 
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The data from the other certifying agenc. 
vary so widely that adequate statistical trey, 
ment is impossible. The following py, 


gtaphs indicate the scope of the finding 


under general heads, which may be of as,qprovide 
tance to those needing this type of data. Mjpance | 
pours, 

CERTIFICATES ire ci 





Provisional and permanent certificates a™buidan 


issued by four of the six states. The pejm Eigh 
manent certificate requires additional trai:mphat th 
ing and experience in the guidance field pread 

New Jersey issues a high school teacher fpiques, 





certificate endorsed for psychology and pu.fmPsycho: 
dance just as it may be endorsed for any othefmion of 
field of specialization. Brate is 
Pennsylvania distinguishes between Teachfag he ot] 
ers of Guidance and Guidance Counselors. [pe repr 
Various cities distinguish between Juniof™ Pract 
High School Counselors, Senior High Schooffiguire s 
Counselors, and Supervisors of Guidance an#Econon 
Counseling. Work. 
Teachers Certificates. —All the certifying ages: 
cies require a teacher's certificate. Te 
definitely state this requirement and fix p 
imply it. In San Francisco the head cous ane 
selor in each school must have an adminis: pasero 
trator’s certificate. pare, ¢ 
Examinations.—Baltimore and Philadel phi pen 
require written examinations for positions of = 
. o subs 
guidance and counseling. Baltimore per + 
mits an examination in the Principles ani = 
Techniques of Guidance in lieu of courses is I Whe 
those subjects. — 
tificates 
TRAINING scling ¢ 
The requirement of a teacher's certificacg?*™* © 
insures a background of general education 
and a four-year degree. 
Three cities require a Master's degree with The 
some work in the field of guidance. dance § 
Ohio requires a Master's degree in Gut Bpositio 
dance fora permanent certificate. Clevelan Bin the. 
and Cincinnati, therefore, require this degree. Bion to 
Minneapolis also requires a Master's. Chi Btate Ja 
cago gives preference to teachers with Bit imp 








CERTIFICATION OF HIGH SCHOOL COUNSELORS 


(aster’s degrees in guidance. New York 
Brate requires thirty hours minimum in 
“uidance, which is practically a Master's 
Meoree in the field. New Jersey requires 
velve hours in Psychology and eighteen 
hours in Guidance for a major certification. 
Seven of the certifying agencies are very 
eneral in their statements of training re- 
yirements. San Francisco makes no state- 
sent of requirements; Chicago, Detroit, and 
Providence merely say that training in Gui- 
fance is required; Pasadena requires fifteen 
hours, and Connecticut and New Jersey re- 
puire eighteen hours of unspecified training in 
uidance. 

Eight of the certifying agencies require 
hat the eighteen to forty hours required be 
pread over the fields of Principles, Tech- 
biques, Occupational Information, Research, 
Psychology and Testing, and Administra- 
ion of Guidance Programs. New York 
State is the most specific in its requirements. 
The others usually require that certain fields 
be represented in the total. 

Practically all agencies either permit or re- 
Quire some work in the fields of Sociology, 
Economics, Labor Relations, and Social Case 
Work. 
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1 counfe Practically all agencies require one year of 

dminift_488F00m experience; one requires two, one 
three, one four, and one five years of teaching 

delphi experience. Philadelphia permits two years 

ions ine! Counseling young people in a social agency 

© per to substitute for the teaching experience. 

es ane 1¢2 of the fifteen agencies require at least 

rses igbae Year of non-teaching experience. 

Where provisional and permanent cer- 
tificates are granted, three years of coun- 
cling experience are required for the perma- 

ificare ECO Certificate. 
Cation 
U. S. Orrice or Epucation 
WI" The Occupational Information and Gui- 
__. ance Service of the Office of Education is in a 
St" Bposition to assist state and other agencies 
clan: Bin the establishment of criteria for certifica- 
_ tion to meet their individual needs. Differing 
ber state laws and peculiar local conditions make 


it impossible to establish general criteria 
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but there are certain fundamental require- 
ments which, according to this study, have 
very wide application. These general trends 
have been so well summarized by the Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance Service 
that they are offered here as the best single 
statement the writer has found. 


CERTIFICATION OF CoUNSELORS—PROPOSED 


Counselors Certificate 
A. Provisional] 

1. Valid certification to teach in the 
secondary field. 

2. Two years of successful teaching 
experience in the secondary field. 

3. Work experience of not less than 
50 weeks (cumulated) of regular 
paid employment in one or more 
wage-carning occupations other 
than teaching. 

4. Completion of 12 semester hours 
at approved institutions in 
the following courses—starred 
courses required : 


Semester Hours 
*a. Principles and Practice of Guidance 3 
*b. Counseling Techniques 
*c. Occupational Information 
niques 
*d. Individual Inventory Techniques 
(including the place and use of 
tests) 
e. Organizing the School Administra- 
tion and Staff to Carry On a Gui- 
dance Program 
f. Mental Hygiene 


Nh 


3 
Tec h- 
3 


Nm 


3 
5) 


NmhR 


5. Provisional certificate is valid for 

four years of counseling service. 
B. Permanent 

1. Must meet all requirements for 
the provisional certificate. 

2. A minimum of three years of suc- 
cessful counseling experience in 
public schools of secondary grade. 

3. Completion at approved institu- 
tions of 18 semester hours addi- 
tional to those offered for the 
provisional certificate. (This 
would normally complete the 
work for a Master's. degree with 
a major in guidance.) These 
credits shall be earned in the 
courses below and in such addi- 
tional courses, related to guidance 
work, as may be determined by 
the individual's needs and inter- 
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ests. The starred courses are re- Studies, Occupational Surveys, 
quired, regardless of credit. die serra A ee 
a e. Organization and Administratior 
Guidance Programs 
*a Tests and Measurement 2 3 s Organization of Guidance Programs 
*b. Seminar in Special Guidance Prob- for Adults 
lems 3 6 g. Statistical Interpretation Dire 
*c. Counseling Practices (Internship 3 6 h. Social Case Work Methods 
*d. Seminar in Occupational Informa i. Industrial and Labor Relations 
tion, Job Analysis, Follow-up j. Vocational Education D 
aap! 
cat 
consi 
yy, James L. MacKay has had varied experience as machinist and draftsman, .% -hoic 
factory superintendent, teacher and counselor, District Supervisor, Victory -isior 
‘ Farm Volunteers, and organizer of School for Physically Handicapped. Servic 
He has also served as scoutmaster for the past twenty years. He took his f ch 
doctorate in Guidance and Personnel at New York University. He is were 
ma @ frequent contributor to professional journals. i As 
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Servicemen and Church Vocations 


John Oliver Nelson 


Director, The Commission on the Ministry, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


URING THE Last year of fighting in World 

War II, 3,933 Servicemen recorded with 
chaplains their intention to enter some church 
vocation after discharge. That figure, how- 
ever, is a mere index. It does not include the 
considerable Roman Catholic and Jewish 
choices of this kind. Nor does it note de- 
cisions for church vocations made by other 
Servicemen (several thousand, by testimony 
of chaplains and schools of religion) who 
were not reached in chaplain interviews. 

A study of these Servicemen referrals and 
the tendencies to which they point has corol- 
laries which are of particular interest to voca- 
tional counselors. First, what special voca- 
tional and psychological factors are involved 
in such choices? Second, in the light of ex- 
perience with this group, what procedures 
are suggested to the counselor? Finally, 
what is the immediate job outlook in this 
seldom-analyzed field of religious work? 
These queries point to several conclusions 
achieved in the light of this study. 


War AND Reticious CHoIces 


The survey which yields these data was 
unique, both in dealing with vocational in- 
tention among military personnel, and in 
uniting a large section of the church agencies 
in follow-up of referrals. All Protestant 
chaplains of the Army and Navy were re- 
quested during 1944 to discover and report 
every decision for a church vocation made by 
men under their care. Response came in un- 
expected volume, covering Protestants, Ro- 
man Catholics, and Jews, the descriptions and 
evaluations being sent to the General Com- 
mission on Army and Navy Chaplains. 
Thence, credentials were relayed to the men's 
own church groups, the complete list being 
turned over to the Commission on the Minis- 
try of the Federal Council of Churches. Cor- 
respondence through that Commission has 
led to contact with hundreds of these men, as 
well as with the national religious agencies 
concerned with them. A study of this corre- 





spondence is rewarding for the adviser of 


veterans and other young persons 


How War Arrects Cuoic1 


Let it be said at the outset that decisions to 
enter religious work are by no means justified 
or wise in some of the cases presented, if we 
are to accept the testimony of the Servicemen 
themselves, and of pastors and others who 
know them intimately. Indeed one problem 
of the counselor may be to show the veteran, 
with tact and wisdom, that his choice of a 
career is ill-considered when all factors are 
taken into account. 
task of the adviser to relate a 
choice for religious work to adequate educa- 
tional and psychological preparation for that 
field. 

Turning to correspondence from this group, 
we discover that the majority of these men 
account for their wartime decision by the fact 
that they had ‘‘never until now had time to 
think things through”’ regarding their career 
Most of them refer to a general interest in re- 
ligious work at some previous stage of their 
lives, particularly in their early teens. But 
now their testimony is that they were ‘‘dis- 
tracted"’ from following through that inter- 
est, by the pressures of schooling, vacation 
jobs, marriage, chance employment, and other 
immediate concerns. Only in the long silence 
of ‘‘sweating it out’’ in wartime have these 
unfilled plans again become compelling. One 
man’s phrase is typical: ‘It just seems I never 
had time to plan anything before, and now | 
can see what jobs really count. Such 
unhurried consideration does not, of course, 
always point to altruistic job choices, as 
every counselor is aware: millions have 
emerged from their military experience merely 
with a desire for change from what they pre- 
viously planned or held as a vocation. But 
there is significance in the evidence of this 
particular group of Servicemen to the effect 
that contemplation and unhurried objectivity 


Frequently it may be th 
vocational 
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apparently led many a man to choose a re- 
ligious vocation. 

Another deduction drawn from the corre- 
spondence is the relation of shock experiences 
in war to choice of a church vocation. Con- 
trary to the assumptions voiced by many 
clergymen and writers, actual combat experi- 
ence has occasioned few of the decisions re- 
ported by these Servicemen. It is indicative 
of the precariousness of religious decisions 
that they do conceivably result from the in- 
tense emotions of danger or tragedy. Men in 
the excruciating moment of combat are not 
popularly expected to decide upon a career in 
poultry raising or piano tuning, yet a choice 
of the ministry under such circumstances is 
often regarded as final and unimpeachable! 
Since this consideration of strong emotion 
adds greatly to the complexity of counseling, 
it is gratifying to discover that very few of the 
recorded church vocational decisions were 
reached in extremis. 


A different sort of shock, however, has ap- 
parently been a powerful determinant of such 
choices. A number of these Servicemen, 
especially among those who are younger, 
confronted for the first time with war condi- 
tions and companions, and consciously or un- 
consciously appalled by bestiality, aimless- 
ness, or irreligion around them, have been 
driven to seek some solution to these condi- 
tions. At its best such a solution has in- 
volved sound planning for spiritual leader- 
ship amid human needs thus poignantly re- 
vealed. At its worst, decision for religious 
work has evidently meant search for moral 
refuge in the idealized circle of home and 
community, nowhere better symbolized in its 
serenity than in the church. This sort of im- 
pulse was furthered by the fact that the home 
congregation, of any faith, often showed 
more concern for its absent Servicemen than it 
had when they were present teen-agers. Such 
factors evidently swayed toward vocations in 
religion many men morally and psychologi- 
cally adjusted to the sort of world they dis- 
covered in Armed Service. 

A further significant detail constantly re- 
curring in this correspondence has been the 
importance of educational opportunity offered 
by the G.I. Bill of Rights. Most church 
groups have long stressed the fact that any 


worthy student for the ministry or orders ¢:, 
readily earn or be granted funds for his edy.:. 
tion. But a considerable proportion of thes. 
Servicemen remark in their letters that with. 
out government subsidy they would not hay: 
found practical their desire to enter a church 
vocation. 


CoUNSELING AND THE Re iGious Facrox 


A minor note in the correspondence with 
this group is represented in the remark of ; 
college senior who had been inducted. k; 
says: “‘Our vocational counselor at ——~ 
University, after giving me a lot of tests three 
years ago, said I wasn't cut out to be a parsor 
and I abandoned the idea. Now I've fount 
it’s the only way ahead after all."’ Possib) 
both he and the adviser, on their respectiy: 
evidence, were right. How are we to dea 
with this new group whose career choice has 
been given some religious validity in war- 
time—a group not large for any one coun- 
selor, but considerable in the nation? 

There is evidence that most school coun- 
selors, quite sensibly, have for years given 
wide berth to career decisions involving the 
religious factor. Such reluctance to analyze, 
confirm, or criticize these choices has bees 
readily understandable. A ‘‘vocation’’ to: 
religious task is notoriously not amenable t 
testing procedures. Differences of faith or of 
denomination are sources of misunderstan¢- 
ing. The local minister, priest, or rabbi ofter 
feels too that this is his province. Perhaps the 
most inhibiting fact of all is the half-con- 
scious judgment by many counselors, trained 
in secular psychology and science, that careers 
in religion are devoted to a lost cause. Such 
decisions are accepted with a ‘‘well, if you dc 
wish to enter that sort of work... ."" Yet the 
impact of war, atomic control, and the new 
internationalism will apparently bring before 


us an increasing number of young peopl § 


whose vocational thinking is distinguishe< 
by altruism, religious social concern, an 
definite mystical elements. Shall] counselors 
continue to be embarrassed by these factors’ 

Bearing upon this point, we note the reac- 


tion of almost all the national religious age0- 


cies as they have participated in follow-up 
these Servicemen referrals. Without excep 
tion the major church groups have shows 
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SERVICEMEN AND CHURCH VOCATIONS 


-oncern that their candidates avail themselves 
fully of approved counseling procedures. It 
is disclosed that various national agencies of 
the churches have regularly used Strong, 
Rernreuter, Kuder, Minnesota, and Cali- 
fornia Test materials among applicants. A 
program is now initiated to establish Ror- 
schach evaluations among a considerable 
eroup of applicants. Thus professional coun- 
slors are assured that, even though a local 
pastor or rabbi may evidence suspicion of 
standard guidance techniques, his national 
agency is probably committed rather fully to 
these procedures. The churches, by and large, 
are eager to have trained counselors secure 
and present impartial, verified data on any 
young man or woman considering a church 
vocation. 

A second highlight furnished by this pro- 
cram with Servicemen is the notable extent 
to which specialized professional function 
obtains within the church field. At one time 
the traditional vocation of pastor, mission- 
ary, or parish worker was easily identifiable 
and conventional. Today all three major 
faiths in America contribute to the differen- 
tiation of such vocations into a wide selection 
of church-sponsored jobs: church social work- 
er, director of religious education, religious 
editor, minister of music, prison and hospital 
chaplain, labor chaplain, parish youth direc- 
tor, church recreation supervisor, executive 
pastor (handling only business matters), 
week-day church school teacher, promotion 
agent, dietician, community worker, and—in 
missionary fields—forester, agronomist, ac- 
countant, physician, nurse, hygienist, gradu- 
ate engineer, teacher in almost any field, etc., 
etc. For the young person who seems to be 
unfitted for the conventional sorts of church 
vocation, these specialized activities for laity 
and ordained workers may be the occupa- 
tional answer. 


Are Cuurcx Joss Open? 


Beyond these two considerations of con- 
cern to the counselor is a third, which is the 
question asked by hundreds of Servicemen: 
Are there employment opportunities in 
church vocations at this time? Church per- 
sonnel needs have long been a matter of hear- 
say and conjecture, dependent directly upon 
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financial prosperity in the religious group 
Religious agencies do not appear in state and 
federal job statistics nor in that basic source, 
the want-ad column. 

Round figures of the number employed in 
the church field date from 1940, when th« 
federally sponsored Religious Census listed 
136,669 ministers (98 per cent of them men) 
and 34,700 other church employees (75 per 
cent of them women). The median age of 
clergymen, 45.8, was found to be higher than 
that of any other major professional group; 
a fact widely accepted as showing a need for 
young replacements immediately in the min- 
istry. 

Inquiry made this year among the ten 
largest religious groups reveals that to main- 
tain their personnel even at existing levels, 
each group must secure for its work several 
hundred more candidates than are now in 
prospect. Three of the largest Protestant 
bodies have made surveys within the past two 
years, and view with urgent concern the per- 
sonnel needs revealed. Resources are cur- 
rently available for the commissioning of at 
least 600 more mission workers abroad than 
are now in view for appointment. The priest- 
hood and such agencies as the Catholic For- 
eign Mission Society make unremitting de- 
mands. Even in the ranks of the rabbinate, 
which includes fewer than 2,000 ordained 
men in this country, there is a constantly 
unfilled quota. 

Jobs which are interdenominational or 
inter-faith are increasingly numerous. This 
is particularly significant in that Servicemen's 
letters show them to be least concerned with 
denominational divisions. Such agencies as 
area councils, community associations, and 
other cooperative enterprises require scores of 
new workers cach year. The YMCA and 
YWCA each seck 150 to 200 new staff work- 
ers annually. Inter-group, interdenomina- 
tional jobs are constantly being provided. 


SUGGESTION OF A TREND 


The whole project of securing Servicemen 
referrals through military channels has 
pointed up an unprecedented vocational con- 
cern on the part of American religious bodies. 
It has revealed an unexpected number of 
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servicemen planning for church vocations, in 
response to new psychological and 


tional impulses 


voca- 





It has also brought to light 
the growing use of approved personnel meth- 
ods among 





religious agencies and semi- 


naries—looking perhaps toward a closer in- 


i 


tegration between the work of church leaders 
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and that of counselors in school, agency, ar 
industry. 
their personnel needs and also furnish aj; 
quate job analyses, it may develop that th 
initial step of vocational interest among mij 
tary personnel marks a new departure 

guidance and enlistment for church vocati 


S The shortage of Protestant ministers and the expressed interest of 4.000%. 
Servicemen in entering the ministry prompted the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America to set up The Commission on the Mini stry, with John 
For the past five years Dr. Nelson has been coun- 
4|| seling youth, including Servicemen, in his capacity as Director of the Depart- |\8 
ment of Life Work, Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. 
Princeton University, University of Edinburgh, McCormick Theological 


He holds degrees from 


He edits The Intercollegian and has written numerous 
g 
books in his field, including Look at the Ministry. 
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The Perennial Job Shoppers 


Job Classifier, Tennessee Eastman Corporation 


JOHN FARIS 


N THE recent war period the U. S. Employ- 
po Service personnel had an exciting 
feld day during which they referred more 
workers to more jobs than they had ever 
dreamed of. The phrase, ‘‘Sorry, no job open- 
ngs today,’ was replaced by ‘“‘Sorry, we 
aven't had any available workers all week!" 
This was exhilarating! 

First, we sent skilled tradesmen and labor- 
ers to construction jobs. Next, with scarcely 
a breathing spell, emphasis shifted to staffing 
war plants. Only yesterday, it seems, em- 
ployers were pleading, “‘If they are still 
warm and can move under their own power, 
send them along.”’ 

Placement statistics pyramided until we 
forgot whether the figures were plant hires or 
the national debt. No one paused during the 
mad rush to give more than passing attention 
to an odd yet disturbing phenomenon. We 
were making the greatest number of place- 
ments in history. Anyone able to work and 
desiring work usually could find a job. Yet 
for some unexplained reason—despite man- 
power shortages, every office had applicants 
who could never be placed on any job! Statis- 
tics remained discreetly silent on this phase. 
Nevertheless, the conscientious employment 
interviewer and the trained social worker 
recognized the problem. They sought in vain 
fora key to unlock the reservoir of labor. 

Even Selective Service officials 

stymied. Registrants were classified 1-A 
with the warning they would be called into 
Service unless they entered useful work. 
Many paid no heed and were drafted. Too 
late, Selective Service discovered the error. 
By placing these men in the Armed Services, 
they assured them eventual status as war 
veterans, with all veterans’ rights and privi- 
leges. Doubtless this unhappy experience 
prevented enactment of legislation to set up 
military work battalions. 


were 


Jos SHoppers 


To all outward appearances, the shiftless 
applicants were healthy and normal Bu 
they simply would not work. They were ‘‘re 
peaters,’’ inasmuch as they showed up daily 
in public employment offices. They came 1 
be known as “‘job shoppers,’’ in contrast to 
“job hoppers.”’ 

No job offer was good enough After lis 


tening to every order in the house, the appli- 


cant would inquire in supreme boredom 
‘*That the best you've got?”’ and stamp out of 
the office when told there was nothing el 


available. 

We tried that War 
Board directives froze wage levels and 
all plants had about the same pay rates. They 
seemed to hope that an act of God would 
The stabilization plan 


pointing out 


change the situation. 
of the War Manpower Commission was also 


How could a 


powerless in the emergency 
man be ‘“‘frozen’’ on a job which he did not 
hold and for which he had no intention of ap 
plying? Realizing this, the applicant would 
often declare: “‘I might not like the job an’ | 
ain't a'goin’ to get froze on somethin’ I don't 
like, no sir.”’ 

Thus it went throughout the war with th 
Jukes, the Simpersons, and the Dingbatts 1 
questing referrals but never reporting on any 
job. The office had momentary heart failure 
one day when one of the Dingbatt boys, by 
some mistake never fully explained, blundere 
into the place where he had been sent instead 
of into the nearest tavern. Just as we were 
congratulating ourselves on making a place 
ment, the irate employer called to report that 
he was firing Hughie, who during the first 
five minutes of employment (possibly the first 
in all his life) had just succeeded in spilling a 
cart load of steel. When it came to impeding 
the war effort, these work dodgers wasted 
could possibly have 
They didn't 


| 


more man hours than 
been lost through strikes 
the same publicity. 
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Way Are Torey Drirrers? 


There seemed to be no ready answer. We 
discussed these prodigals in staff conferences 
but no one ventured a solution. We tried ap- 
peals to patriotism but they felt the world 
owed them a living and they were not going 
to let a matter like a global war interfere with 
efforts to collect. Many a social worker had 
to buy groceries for the family or see them go 
hungry because the husband and father 
couldn't be bothered with working. 

Busy with the task of staffing war plants, 
Employment Service personnel lacked time to 
analyze the underlying causes. We knew 
these people came from the lower class, al- 
though occasionally we encountered those 
from the better neighborhoods who showed 
little interest in work. Generally speaking, 
the trouble makers were from the bottoms: 
the squalid, dingy part of town. To expect 
them to become wage earners or improve this 
condition was useless. It was of too long 
standing. These people had become mentally 
and emotionally handicapped. 

When did their decline start? We lacked 
facilities for social research and could only 
theorize. It must be remembered that the 
Employment Service, after a long slumber, 
had been revived as a depression child, hence 
its records in many cases went back no farther 
than 1933 or 1934. Due to its zeal for sending 
the better type applicant to job openings, 
particularly during those lean years, numerous 
WPA workers were barred. WPA eventually 
set up its own “‘placement”’ agency. 

It is true that we had ne’er-do-wells and 
problem children prior to the depression but 
it is my belief, not founded upon any exten- 
sive research, that these prodigals slipped 
deeper into the morass some time during 
these lean years. Perhaps the lack of proper 
diet and inadequate medical attention caused 
the loss of ambition. They had lost their in- 
terest in life and the shock of global war was 
insufficient to break their lethargy. Society 
had failed to provide minimum needs. In un- 
conscious and passive retaliation, they were 
now failing to provide defense for society. 

Cynics insist that some of our inhabitants 


will never amount to anything and thar y», 
always find this class wherever you go. Up. 
fortunately this statement has truth. Hoy. 
ever, there probably is some salvageable m;. 
terial in this submarginal element. 

Some answers may emerge through ty 
U. S. Employment counseling program, «. 
tablished shortly before the war's end. Sing 
the program is informational and non-dire. 
tive, in that it merely assists the applicant ty 
make his own decisions, it could easily leay 
our basic placement questions unanswered 
In its present form it could never redirect th: 
underprivileged, nor would we want it to ¢ 
so. 


Our Socrat ResPonsIBILITy 


With stress again being placed upon selec. 
tive referral, it is obvious that the submar. 
ginal person will definitely remain unen- 
ployed. His supreme opportunity vanished 
with the achievement of military victory 
As a non-producer, an idle wastrel, he is: 
potential criminal. He constitutes a costly 
dangerous, and challenging social liability 

Our democracy regards it not merely a duty 
for the citizen to be gainfully employed—i 
regards it his American heritage and Goi: 
given privilege. If some social failure or 
some remediable defect prevents exercise of 
that privilege, the foundations of democracy 
are weakened. A program aimed at full en- 
ployment and the abundant life for all, mus: 
include plans for rehabilitation of this group 
of underprivileged. In answer to this chal: 
lenge, it would seem essential to attach well- 
trained social workers to staffs of the En- 
ployment Service. Let them advise, couns¢! 
and redirect—if possible—these borderline 
and submarginal cases. 

Qualified social-placement workers—met 


and women genuinely concerned with in- 


proving the condition of their fellow-beings 


must be discovered, trained, and placed on the 


job. No longer can we hope to have a peace- 


ful, happy, productive society if we fail 


meet the blustering challenge of ignorance, 
dictatorships, and the unguided potientialities 


of atomic terror. 
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/ork-Experiences as Tryouts for Occupational Fields 


THOMAS E. CHRISTENSEN 


South High School, Worcester, Massachusetts 


HE LARGE-SCALE participation of high 
school students in part-time employment 
uring the World War II period has focused 
he attention of educators on the educational 
alues of work-experience. The tryout possi- 
bilities of work-experience have been stressed 
y several articles appearing in educational 
Jicerature. For example, Cocking! asserts 
that work-experiences “‘should enable youth 
to discover abilities and occupations which 
ill make their lives useful to society and sat- 
isfying to themselves.’" This is a position 
Which has been taken previously by such 
guthorities on vocational guidance as Eaton,? 
rewer,* Koos and Kefauver,* and Myers.® 
Myers® makes this statement: 


There is nothing quite like experience in 
helping one decide whether or not he will 
like an occupation. Since the experience 
is sure to be more genuine if obtained under 
actual conditions of business or industry 
than if obtained in school, it is probable 
that much of the development will be in 
exploratory experiences provided outside 
the school but arranged for and supervised 
by the school. 


One objection to the use of work-experi- 
ences for tryout purposes is that most of the 
occupational contacts which a pupil-worker 
can have will likely be on a juvenile level; 
and to attribute much value to them from the 
point of view of tryouts for full-time careers 
is to indulge in wishful thinking. At first 
sight, this objection appears to have much 


'W. D. Cocking, ‘‘A Program for Work Experience,"’ 
The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, XX VII (January, 1943), p. 27. 

*T. H. Eaton, Education and Vocations, p. 140 (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1926). 

+]. M. Brewer, Education as Guidance, pp. 315-321 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1932). 

*L. V. Koos and G. N. Kefauver, Guidance in Secondary 
a. 155 (New York: Macmillan Co., 1932). 

*G. E. Myers, Principles and Techniques of Vocational 


-— pp. 125-155 (New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 
941). 
* Ibid., p. 155. 


merit. High school boys and girls are em- 
ployed frequently as soda jerkers, bell boys, 
sales clerks, stock boys and girls, and service 
Station attendants. The critic may raise such 
questions as these: How can a boy's part- 
time job as a soda jerker help him to decide on 
a full-time job? What tryout values can a job 
as a bell boy have? These are obviously not 
occupations which lend themselves to adult 
job objectives. 

The answer to be 
found in the concept of families of occupa- 
tions, which has been developed by the 
United States Employment Service.’ Jobs 
need not be considered as single occupations, 
but rather as belonging to occupational fam- 
ilies based upon different lines of relation- 
ship. Thus, instead of considering part-time 
employment in a grocery store as a tryout for 
a single occupation, this juvenile work may 
be viewed as a tryout for sales and kindred 
occupations—provided the pupil-worker un- 
derstands the lines of relationship involved in 
this occupational field. 

The whole subject of establishing families 
of occupations has been explored thoroughly 
in an article entitled ‘Establishing Families of 
Occupations,"’ which appeared in the April, 
1944, issue of Occupations (p. 409). The 
meaning of this plan of occupational classifi- 
cation for vocational counselors has been well 
stated in this article: 


such criticisms may 


Job Families indicate that a wide variety 
of jobs may be available for a single in- 
dividual and training can prepare him to 
take, not one, but many jobs within a field 
of work. 

Data on job relationships and the nel 
sible carry-over of skills and abilities from 

™W. H. Stead, et al., Occupational Counseling Techniques 
p. 7 (New York: American Book Co., 1940). For a 
critical analysis of the “job family’’ concept, see H. A. 
Toops, “Some Concepts of Job Families and Their Im- 
portance in Placement,'’ Education and Psychologica! Mea- 
surement, V (Dec., 1945), pp. 195-216. 
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one job to another are necessary to sound 
occupational adjustment by adult workers. 
Similar data are needed for the effective 
guidance of young people training for a 
chosen field of work so that they may 
understand the full range of employment 
possibilities during the period of prepara- 
tion (p. 413). 


Entry Occupational Classification (Part IV of 


The Dictionary of Occupational Titles)* is a most 
useful instrument with which counselors can 
aid pupil-workers to understand the lines of 
relationship within occupational fields. In 


classification, the research program of the 
United States Employment Service has given 
much indirect aid to vocational counselors 
This program, however, has been developed 
to serve the particular needs of the United 
States Employment Service. It is concerned 
with the se/ection rather than with the gui- 
dance of individuals. Vocational counselors, 
on the other hand, are concerned with the re- 
verse of this approach. Their task is to coun- 
sel young people in the selection of jobs rather 
than to select youth for jobs. 

It is unlikely that pupil-workers, without 
assistance, will be likely to generalize with 
respect to the tryout values of their out-of- 
school jobs.* They will need the assistance 
of competent vocational counselors. In order 
to make effective use of the data assembled in 
Entry Occupational Classification, counselors 
must franslate the material into terms that 
may be understood readily by youth in need of 
occupational information. This is an im- 
portant function for counselors to perform, if 
pupil-workers are to understand the full 
range of the tryout possibilities of their part- 
time jobs. 

As an example of what may be done in this 
direction, the following monograph on hotel 
jobs is presented. It is based primarily upon 
certain material contained in Entry Occupa- 
tional Classification. Personal investigation of 


8 Dictionary of Occupational Titles, U. S. Employment 
Service, Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., 1944. 
Part [V: Entry-Occupational Classification. (For sale by 
the Superintendent incu, Washington, D. C.) 

* For a theoretical discussion of generalization and 
work-experience see T. E. Christensen, ‘*Work-Experience 
and Transfer of Training,’’ The School Review, LII (Dec., 
1945), pp. 588-594. 
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the duties of hotel workers and interyjey im Carries 
with pupils working part-time in ho; roo 
aided in the interpretation of this materi; 


In addition, two ‘‘Career Monograph: ae 
proved especially valuable. An effort h:MliMakes er 
been made to keep the language used in thfmmeses 8° 


monograph within the vocabulary range 
high school pupils. The reader is caut; 
not to consider monographs as substitutes {y; 
counseling which is based on a study of ind, che dis 


vidual needs, interests, and abilities. Mop. '**° 
; ries tf 

graphs should be viewed rather as suppleme ” 
tary to counseling. ‘small 
How Part-Time Jobs in a Hotel Can Help Yodieeiccrat 
to Decide on a Future Vocational Field sts if 
Several of your fellow-students have found thar thejmmeee’ 
after-school or summer hotel jobs were helpful ir _ 
on their future occupations. Perhaps you may a7 
similar experience. In order to help you to under oor 
) ning 
the tryout values of a hotel job, we are going t - re 
‘ av find 


something about the relation between hotel! part-: 
jobs and several other jobs which belong in the 
cupational family. You see, certain jobs are relax 
much the same way as members of your family ar 
lated to one another. 

The three jobs which high school students ir 
school have obtained most frequently in hore 
pantry boy, bell boy, and bus boy. Jobs in hotels ma 
divided into two general classifications: ‘‘front-of- 
house jobs’’ and “‘back-of-the-house jobs."" Since MiBorex | 
bell boy has direct contact with the guests of the | 








he belongs in the ‘‘front-of-the-house’’ group. A pa > 
Pantry 
boy works in the hotel kitchen where he does 1 4 
Bf food, 
any direct contact with the public. Therefore, he D eoty 
longs in the “‘back-of-the-house’’ group. A bu ec’ 
to a certain extent, belongs in both groups, since part ms 
his work is in the kitchen and part in the dining : pe 
Enterest! 
Let us see what each of these boys does. Pou sho 
Work Performed by a Pantry Boy q e 2 
Helps to prepare food for guests of the hotel q — 
Makes green salads, using two long knives for choppini fh oes fr 
greens. After preparing salads, washes salad table wit yo: che 
ammonia and water. Pours fruit juices into gla Derve as 
Prepares butter for the table by slicing butter into squat Mh long 
and placing them on dishes. Dishes out ice cream, using ‘Hipp at is 
scoop. Prepares breakfast food by opening cereal! boxe prepara 
and pouring cereal into bowls. Aids in the operation Mio llowi 
an automatic toaster when necessary. Prepares coffee ' Brjicp p 
placing coffee contained in a cloth bag into coffee wu" Bijcp cp 
filled with hot water. Also removes garbage and rubbis Hr py F 
from kitchen. le ve 
, pation { 
Work Performed by a Bell Boy 
. . of these 
Takes guest to his room and sees to it that he i 7 
fortable. 2. J 
© Hotel Management as a Career and Restaurant and lu 1 
Room as a Career. Published by the Institute for K« 3. f 
search, Chicago, Illinois. d 





Field 
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guest's baggage to his roon Put ght on if 
sks guest if he wishes window of Checks 
i 1c r Lf r arc (yl 
g al formation at t the city I Ca g 
Secures train and bus information for guests 
, eservations. Delivers and sends telegrams 
e Takes customer's checks to manager for 
Delivers laundry to gue 
WY ore Perf rmed by a Bu B y 
dirty dishes from the table and cart 
washer 
dishes from table and places t a tray 
ray and dishes to kitcher Aids waiter keep 
pply of clean silverware and dishes availab 
a tels Or restaurants May engage in any fal 


wing activities Carries food from trucks ¢t 
r. Cleans and prepares fowl for cooking 


, 
the operation of dishwashing machine. Change 


icards and sweeps kitchen fl 
w cam a part-time job as a pantry boy, bel 


y help you to decide on a future vocation? Y< 





¢ work experience may influence y a 
g in either of two ways. In the first 
d that your vocational interests and are 


armony with hotel work. You may then choose for a 
e of the many jobs which may be found in a 
On the other hand, you may decide that y 
hotel work 


s case your task is to determine what you have done 


ke, or that you are not adapted to, 


tel work that is helpful in deciding on other fic 
work. We shall discuss these two phases of part 
I 
e hotel jobs in the orde I 


Hore. Work in Harmony with Your INTERESTS AND 


Since y 





, you will have an opportunity to decide whether 
tyou would like to become a chef 


what the chef and his as 


~~ 
n 


yu find your present work 


ry boy is somewhat 
ntsdo on a large scale. If 


y 
ng, and that you are able to do your work well, 
| 





ild observe care 
When he has a leisure moment, ask him about 
b—what he does, how he does it, . 


\ 


Now, of course, you can't step right into a chef's 


s from your present job. You will note, however, 
there are several jobs in the hotel kitchen which may 
as stepping stones to the chef's job. These jobs all 
Delong to the food preparation tamily of occupations 
That is to say, they all have something to do with the 
Preparation of food for eating. Among these jobs are the 
following: APPRENTICE MEAT COOK, APPREN- 
TICE PASTRY COOK, DESSERT MAKER, FISH COOK, 
ICE CREAM MAKER, SANDWICH MAKER, VEGE- 
TABLE MAN, and OYSTERMAN. 


n your observation of jobs belonging t 


Bf! 
or 
pent 
Rista 
gnter 
y , 
Bhef 
b 

ir 

5 
Shar 
xrve 


the food prepa- 
pation family, you will note that the successful holders 


of these jobs must possess the following traits 
l. Ability to read and follow recipes for various food 
Judgment and accuracy in mixing foods 
ings specified in recipes. 
3. Ability to plan the way in 


done. 


and flavor- 


which work should be 


+ Sree. y 
5 Lica ‘ 


formation ab 
job family 
Bell Boy. Iny 


» obser 
TAIN, DOORMAN 
TION CLERK. They a 


LOOM 





ti neva if 
[ g the public conta 
great deal al 
he d a Dy asking i 
disad i iv Ls Y 
how successful y y 
family by KINZ y ] 
l Do I feel a e when | talk 
1 I at t ite 2 





Cx} I 
You . } 
t betwe . } } 
the pub sc contact b fa 
Bus Boy. Asha 
with both “‘f — 
worke I 
the tryout va 
applic yo y " 
check closely ¢ 
food. serving family h y 
MAN, SODA DISPENS! STI 


ANT, and WAITER. P 
HEAD WAITER and CAPTAIN 


worker the food-serving 
form their task M 

a Y can tI ] 

Cc ing, a A. K y 
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Hore or | at rM 
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Since the colleges which offer hotel administration 
courses have many applicants, they can select carefully 
students for admission to their classes. Let us look at 
some of the factors on which a well-known hotel school, 
Cornell, bases its selection of applicants. Here they are: 


1. You must have an acceptable high school certifi- 
Cate, or you must pass entrance examinations. 

2. You should have at least three years of a foreign 
language. 

3. You ought to take four years of preparatory mathe- 
matics. 

4. You should include chemistry and physics in your 
high school program. 

5. Preparatory training in bookkeeping and type- 
writing will be helpful. 


This school makes exacting admission requirements 
because its curricula include a number of difficult courses 
in accounting, science, textiles, personnel management, 
and engineering. Why does a hotel training school de- 
mand so much of its students? Your counselor has some 
literature on hotel and restaurant management which 
will help you to answer this question. He also has the 
catalogues of several schools which offer training in hotel 
and restaurant management. 

Hotel Part-Time Work and College. If you decide that 
you can meet the rigorous requirements of a hotel training 
course, you will be interested to know that your part- 
time hotel work will count as credit. For example at 
Cornell you may earn by part-time work forty-five points 
of credit before you enter the school. Ten weeks of 
summer work at a hotel coupt twenty points. It is es- 
pecially important that you doa good job while you 
are employed part-time, since for good workmanship, 
extra credit is given, and for poor workmanship, iess 
than normal credit is given. In order to secure credit, 
you will have to obtain a statement about your work 
from the manager of the hotel where you are employed. 

Correspondence Courses in Hotel Work. Obviously, it costs 
money to take a hotel training course. Cornell figures 
that a fairly bright student, willing to make some sacri- 
fices, will require $850 the first year, about $600 each of the 
next two years, and about $400 the last year. This 
means that it will cost you about $3,000 to take the 
hotel administration course. Too much? Well, there is 
an alternative. You can secure a full-time job in a hotel, 
and, in your spare time, take correspondence courses in 
hotel management. The Lewis Training School in Wash- 
ington, D. C., is the best known school for this kind of 
training. 

It is also possible to take during the summer short unit 
courses at hotel training schools. Cornell, for example, 
has offered 1, 2, and 3-week courses in Hotel Operation, 
Personnel Methods, Hotel Stewarding, Hotel Account- 
ing, Hotel Engineering, and Menu Planning. 


How Horet Part-Time Worx Can Herp You to Dacipgs 
on ANOTHER VOCATIONAL FigLp 


After working part-time as a pantry boy, bell boy, or 
bus boy, you may decide that you do not want to make 
hotel or restaurant work your career. In this case, how 
can your hotel experience help you decide on a vocational 
field? One characteristic of part-time work in hotels 
is that it requires you to be on your feet much of the time, 





and to perform physical labor which requires the |i, nein 
of heavy articles. For example, the bell boy has to ¢, 4 
baggage, and the bus boy has to lift heavy trays, 5. sicic 
jobs belong to the elemental work job family. Tha; 
say, they require the worker to perform light, mediys 
or heavy manual labor. Your hotel work qualifies pl. hote 
for work in this family group. Some of the jobs includ. fami! 
in this family are: PORTER, WINDOW CLEAyp eact 
GREASER IN A GAS STATION, ICE HANDLE; ¢ ls 
LABORER FOR A WRECKING COMPANY, anj 
LABORER ON A WHARF. If you are interested ; 
these or similar jobs, see your counselor—he has also g»» 
information about the promotional possibilities 
jobs. 
Perhaps you have found that you are not phy sat if 
qualified to do manual work. If this is the case, you » 
be interested to know that your hotel experience 
bell boy or bus boy) is valuable in two other job fan 
If you are neat, clean, quick, alert; if you get along w: 
with your fellow employees and if you have a lik 
people and association with them, then you might 
sider general clerical work or public contact work as a von 
tional field. Let us look first at the general clerical 
Successful workers in the general clerical family have: 
ability to (1) sort and classify records, (2) use skillfy 
their hands and fingers, (3) pay close attention to deta 
and (4) follow directions to the letter. You wi 
that your hotel job has given you some opportunitic 
discover whether you can acquire these abilities. Som 
of the jobs grouped in this family are as follows 
CLERK, MAIL CLERK, MAIL SORTER, MaAII 
ROOM CLERK, PAGE in a LIBRARY, and COPY 80 
Your counselor has information about these jobs wx 
others that belong in this family. 
If you find that you like to talk with people and 
they like to talk with you, you might consider enteris 
public contact work (other than hotel work). In order tox 
successful in this field you should be able to answer “‘y: 
to the following questions: 








1. Do you have an attractive personal appearanc 
2. Doyou speak with a pleasant voice? 

Can you sense what guests want before they speii 
about their needs? 

Are you tactful? 

Are you able to talk on a variety of subjects 

Do you like to associate with other people? 

Are you willing to accept the idea that 
customer is always right?”’ 


Some of the jobs which are included in public conte 
work are as follows: SALES CLERK of ANY KIN 
BAKERY WAGON DRIVER, SERVICE STATIO' 
OPERATOR, MEAT COUNTER MAN, and SHOOTI 
GALLERY OPERATOR. The advantages and disa 
vantages of these jobs and others in the public conta 
ficld may be discovered by consulting literature whi 
your counselor has. See him if you are interested. 


+ a 


~~ PY > 


SuMMARY 


In this monograph we have tried to tell you how yor 
after-school or summer hotel job can help you to deci 
on a future vocational field. In the first part, we ba" 
shown you how working as a pantry boy or bus boy «# 
help you decide on “*back-of-the-house"’ jobs. We har 
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ws wn you how w rking as a bell bov or bus boy are to be achiev: 1, pupil-w kers 1 b 
. . aid you in deciding about ‘‘front-of-the-house”’ jobs. } } 
te aid given assistance in understand the f 
tray tion, we have shown you what you mustdoifyou ‘ , : wr 
y ‘de to become a hotel manager. In the second part range of employment possibilities which are 
BAC, meding wr article, we have given you some information on related to their part-time jODs In order that 
qualific » hotel work can help you to decide on jobs in three they may obtain this understanding, the 
job . ga l. ge aeienl end rahite : : "aie 2% 
Pye amilies: elemental, general clerical, and public yaluable occupational data assembled by 
LEANER ace, Of course, we haven't been able to give you y . : ; 
IAN 4 got United States Employment Service must b 
+ full story; but your counselor will be glad to help sina. , 
A\TY - : - fT tern r by more 
te to obtain any further information which you de- translated into terms that can b eet ll 
intereste hended by high school youngsters. An occu- 
CoNCLUSION pational monograph on hotel work has been 
This article has presented the point of view presented as an illustration of how this trans 
me | at if the tryout values of work-experience lation process may be accomplished 
ase 
ta 
a ilk 


pn Ps Thomas E. Christensen’ s extra-academic experience has been as expeditor for a 
Reed and Prince Manufacturing Company, Worcester, Massachusett 


ly have ‘ during the summers. From 1944-1946 he was a part-time vocational coun : 
Se Sk selor, Worcester Veterans Service Center. He recently received his doctorate 

ee in education from Harvard University. He has published articles in 
uv ¢ : 


ates icin ta. School and Society and other professional journals ' 











Occupational Planning for College Women 


DOROTHY POLLOCK 


Director, Vocational Guidance, Stephens College 


\Y J WHENEVER PEOPLE are trying to make in- 

telligent use of the present to plan for 
a profitable future, there is a need for voca- 
tional guidance. In the light of developing 
social and economic changes, there is an in- 
creasing need for both the student and the 
college to give direction and meaning to edu- 
cation. 

At Stephens College we have found that a 
student needs vocational guidance to help set 
goals for herself, commensurate with her in- 
terests, personality patterns, aptitudes, and 
abilities. This is logical in the Stephens cur- 
riculum where there are more than four hun- 
dred subjects from which to select a course of 
study. As a result of the war, more women 
have an opportunity to profit from work ex- 
perience. Certain forces have encouraged and 
are encouraging a student, particularly the 
young woman in college, to get the maximum 
benefit from the time, money, and effort she 
invests in education. If she selects her voca- 
tion and training wisely, she will receive a 
greater return as interest on her investment in 
education, not only in the nature of material 
reward and personal satisfaction, but also in 
service to her community. 

A young woman who selects a career that 
is appropriate for her increases greatly her 
chances for success. Particularly in the post- 
war period is the ‘‘survival of the fittest’’ 
likely to be the rule. The need now is to see 
that the woman who plans to enter a vocation 
is properly placed and qualified. By this, we 
mean: first, the selection of a field in which 
the opportunities for women are as good as, or 
better than, for men; and second, adequate 
training for the type of work selected— 
whether that training is completed as a part 
of her general college program or continued 
through advanced specialized study. There- 
fore, we need to help a student determine, 
with a reasonable degree of sureness, what she 
wants, set her goals, and plan her educational ex- 
periences so that they will aid her in attaining 


these goals, directly or indirectly. jf 
make our students aware of fields 
them, and if they meet the qualificatioy 
up for these fields, it is our responsibilit 
point out to them specific places where the; 
is a demand for their skill, and help ther 
make contact with employers where 
services will be needed and valued. 

In the process of accomplishing these a 
a vocational counselor faces such questi 
these: Can I, with assurance, recommen 
the student a definite grouping of cour 
whose content will prepare her for a spe 
occupation? If so, will the teaching fa 
of these courses agree with this group 
Will they even agree that such an o 
tional opportunity actually exists? Will : 
faculty members concerned understand 
student's particular needs? Nothing is n 
discouraging to a student than to receive 
tradictory information. In order to a\ 
such situations, the vocational counselor 
felt that any effective plan for vocatior 
guidance must provide a free flow of inforn 
tion to the student and to these members 
the faculty who work with the stude 
Therefore, the following organization 
was established. 


THE ORGANIZATION 


The President of Stephens College 
pointed a Chairman of the Vocations D: 
sion. The Vocational Guidance Direct 
works under the supervision of the Divis 
Chairman. The President also appoints : 
Vocational Competence Committee, com 
posed of the Dean of Administration, 
Dean of Instruction, the Director of 
search, and the Director of the Vocation 
Guidance Service. 

There are two sub-committees of the Voc: 
tional Competence Committee, one of whi 
is the Vocational Guidance Council. On 
member from each division of the College 
elected to this Council. The Council serve 
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as a liaison agency between the Vocational 
Guidance Service and the divisions. The 
Council studies vocational opportunities for 
women and endeavors to keep itself informed 
with respect to significant vocational trends. 
It also serves in an advisory capacity to the 
counselors and clinicians in the Vocational 
Guidance Department and to the faculty 
members of the various divisions. 

The second sub-committee is known as the 
Committee on Admissions, Certification, and 
Placement. All departments which offer 
terminal vocational training as a part of their 
program elect a representative to this com- 
mittee. At the present time there are six de- 
partments which have developed definite pro- 
cedures and requirements which, if followed, 
will lead to a Certificate of Competence to be 
awarded on graduation from Stephens. Girls 
holding these Certificates will receive the 
recommendation of the College as qualified 
for placement. 


SERVICES OFFERED 


The Vocational Guidance Service adminis- 
ters such diverse activities as the following: 
classes in Vocational Orientation, classes in 
Personnel, administering tests and interpret- 
ing test data, individual counseling, occupa- 
tional research, public relations, and imple- 
menting and coordinating Certification and 
Placement procedures. 

It will be noted, by reference to the organi- 
zation chart, that the student receives infor- 
mation through many different avenues: first, 
directly through the personnel of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Service; second, through the 
Committee on Admission, Certification, and 
Placement; third, through the departments 
which represent the student's special interest; 
fourth, through the faculty adviser, the hall 
counselor, or other member of the general 
faculty. This broadening of the student's re- 
sources is facilitated through the free inter- 
change of information among the faculty 
groups and committees. It will be noted also 
that any group may have direct access to the 
President through the Chairman of the Voca- 
tions Division or through the Vocational 
Competence Committee, which is, in effect, 
the policy-making committee for the entire 
vocational program. 


The organization, as now set up, appears t 
be efficient, judged in the light of its presey 
Operation. Much, however, depends 
maintaining ‘“‘free channels of communic, 
tion." It is the duty of the director , 
achieve coordination and  understandip 
among the groups and the individual perso, 
nel involved. 


Tue Pian SHEETS 


This organization plan made it possible fo; 
the Vocational Guidance Council to help ths 
counselors collect and report data concerning 
occupational opportunities from faculty men- 
bers. These reports took the form of plan 
sheets, which became so well organized thar 
we Can say now that approximately 150 men. 
bers of the Stephens College faculty have 
written a textbook called Occupational Play. 
ning for College Women (Vocational Guidance 
in General Education). All of these plan 
sheets weresystematically edited and arrange: 
in loose-leaf book form with a special index 
and thus may be kept continuously up to dare 

The book is divided into three parts: ; 
brief description of the vocational guidanc 
program at Stephens; plan sheets for voc- 
tions which are considered pre-professional 
and plan sheets for two-year terminal voci- 
tions for which one may complete the train: 
ing at Stephens. 

Each plan sheet gives the name of the voc 
tion, the description, demand for women in 
this field, the estimated beginning salary, the 
age requirement, where one may look for em- 
ployment, training required, suggested course 
study, and suggested reading material for 
further investigation. 

This book, itself, is more than a manual of 
occupational information. It is a step ina 
process whereby faculty specialists in various 
academic and professional areas work to- 
gether to demonstrate that occupational plan- 
ning can be a definite part of general educa- 
tion. The faculty became convinced that 
specific, valid facts pertinent to such matters 
as demand, salary, age requirements, anc 
training were needed by the student, adviser, 
counselor, and other faculty members. This 
need encouraged faculty members to consult 
with colleagues in their field outside the 10 


stitution as well as with business and indus- 
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ial men who employ college-trained Orientation classes. It contains a copy of the 
omen. Furthermore, the process by which _ profile of her test results, an outline covering 
formation is accumulated by the faculty is the vocation she has tentatively chosen (s¢ 


jynamic force in motivating the faculty to sample: Clinician: Speech), and a detailed 
jan course content in the light of present-day Career Plan which is a summary of her self- 
eds. analysis, her occupational investigation, and 


The Occupational Planning Book serves as__ her educational planning in relation to her 
workbook for each student in Vocational chosen field. 


A Sample Plan Sheet 


Clinician: Speech 
(Speech Correctionist) 
(Speech Pathologist) 





Description: The Speech clinician is concerned with the correction of speech deviations in 
both children and adults, suchas: stuttering, poor voice quality, articulatory disorders, 
cleft palate x pc spastic speech, etc. Diagnoses and remediation are usually handled 
in individual conferences. 


Demanp: At present the demand for speech correctionists is great and will continue 
This increasing demand will be in the public schools and rehabilitation hospitals 


(The State of Wisconsin, for apes 4 has such experts in schools where the city popula- 
tion is 10,000 or more. This tendency is growing throughout the country. ) 


Satary: $1,500 and up, depending upon training and position in the particular set-up 
Present salaries are not characteristic of normal times. 


Ace RequirEMENT: Post-college age. 


Wuere Emprorep: In public school programs, colleges or university clinics, and rehabili- 
tation hospitals. 


Post-STrepHENS CoLLEGE TRAINING: Bachelor's or Master's degree from a senior college 
which offers a major in this specialized type of education. 


Amon InstiTuTIONS Orrer1NG Tuts TRAINING are University of Wisconsin, University of 
Iowa, Louisiana State University, and University of Southern California. 


Coursg SUGGESTIONS: 


A. Basic general education areas: 


Communications (English Composition) Mental Health (Psychology) 

Humanities (Introduction to Literature) | Vocational Orientation 

Social Problems Philosophy 

Consumer Problems (Consumer Economics) Religion 

Physical Health (Physical Educationand Science (General Biology) 
Fundamentals of Health) 
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B. Pre-vocational courses: 






1 


A student will include not more than twenty-four semester 
hours from this area in her two-year course at Stephens. 


Voice (1 hr.) Fundamentals of Speech 
Science (Zoology or Chemistry) Personal Typewriting sesiet 
Language (French, German, or both) 
Not Check carefully the specific transfer policies and requirements of the university o 
school which the student plans to attend. on 
For FurtHer INrorMATION, Reap: 0 
. : matic 
Van Riper, C. Speech Correction. Prentice-Hall, 1939. e. 
Wise, C., AnD Orners. Foundation of Speech. Prentice-Hall, 1941. ae 
“Description of the Profession of Speech Pathology.’ Journal of Speech Disordy.j/. 2 
10:47-48. March, 1945. - 
A Service of Vocational Information for Stephens College Students ef 
ance 
Dente 
stl 
\ | 
Educ 
SJ Travel, scouting, horseback riding are the hobbies of Dorothy Pollock XY ro 


Among her publications: Pollock Personality Rating Scale, Stephens College 
Interest Inventory, A Vocational Guidance Chart, Occupational Planning 
4) for College Women. In schools and colleges she has been counselor and || cpia 
teacher. Her undergraduate degree was taken at St. Lawrence University, In 
] her master's at Columbia University, and her doctorate at University of 
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Guide to Colleges: 





oMEONE Has defined counseling as the art 
S of giving an individual the right infor- 
mation at the right time and in the right 
way. Although this definition is too glib, for 
there is more to counseling than informa- 
tion-giving, it is nevertheless true that reli- 
able, up-to-date information is a sine qua non 
f effective educational and vocational gui- 
lance. A Guide to Colleges, Universities, and 
Professional Schools in the United States,' re- 
cently published by the American Council on 
Education, contains a wealth of information 
which will be useful to many counselors, par- 
ticularly to those who assist youth in their 
selections of educational institutions of col- 
legiate grade. 

In contrast to American Universities and Col- 
leges,? that vade mecum which counselors 
found indispensable in pre-war years, the 
present volume includes information about 
unaccredited as well as accredited institu- 
tions. An attempt was made to secure data 
from all colleges and universities, and re- 
plies were received from approximately 88 
per cent of the schools canvassed. Four 
hundred seventeen junior colleges, 719 arts 
colleges, 318 teachers colleges and normal 
schools, 1,504 professional schools of various 
types, and 431 extension divisions are repre- 
sented in the Guide. 

Regarding each institution facts are pre- 
sented in tabular form under the following 
rubrics: Type of Institution, Calendar, Ad- 
mission of Veterans, Advanced Standing for 
Veterans, Special Instruction for Veterans; 
Curricula, Programs, etc.; Costs, Health 
Service, Housing Arrangements, Vocational 
Advisory Service, Student Aid, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, Special Rules and 


' Carter V. Good (Editor), A Guide to Colleges, Univer- 
ities, and Professional Schools in the United States (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1945 
_? Clarence S. Marsh (Editor), American Universities and 
Colleges (Washington, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1940). 
* Good, op. cit., p- vi. 





































A. GORDON NELSON 


\ssistant Professor of Educational and Vocational Guidance, School of Education, Cornell University 


A New Counseling Tool 









In addition, each general head 


ing listed above has several sub-headings 


Regulations 


For example, under Type of Institution ar 


found: Men Only, Women Only, Co-educa 
tional or Coordinate; Public Control, Pri 
vate Control, Church Connection, if any; 
1940-1941 Enrollment of Men, 1940-194] 
Enrollment of Women, 1940-1941 Total! 
Enrollment in Unit Listed, 1940-1941 Tora! 
Enrollment of Entire Institution; Accredit 


by State University, Accredited by State Dx 
partment of Education, Accredited by R« 
gional Association, Accredited by AAU, A 
credited by AATC; Offers Associat De 
gree, Offers Bachelor's Degree, Offers Mas 
ter’s Degree, Offers Doctor's Degre« 

The information regarding a given institt 
tion is presented almost entirely by meat 
of a system of symbols and numbers wl 
are recorded in squares opposite the nam« 
of the school and under the various headings 
and sub-headings which apply to a given in 


stitution. This plan makes the use of the 


Guide a somewhat tedious process, but, a 

cording to the Editor, was adopted ‘to 
keep the data for some 3,400 administrative 
units within reasonable space limits, and to 


facilitate ready comparison of the require- 


ments and offerings of d 


ifferent institutions.’ ‘4 


VALUI 


IN COUNSELING 


The general usefulness of the Guide is that 


it answers many questions regarding col 
which 


leges and universities counselees, 
particularly Servicemen 
likely to ask. The following typical ques- 
tions, to which answers may be found in the 
Guide, will serve to suggest a few of the 


specific uses of the volume 


and veterans, are 


What junior colleges in California offer 
terminal courses in salesmanship? 

Does Colby College offer training lead- 
ing to a Master's Degree in Economics? 


4 Good, op. cét., p. V 
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Provided I am accepted at Cornell, may I 
enter at any time, or will I have to wait 
until the beginning of the next term? 

I haven't completed high school. 
enter Syracuse by examination? 

What colleges in New Hampshire offer 
high-school-level courses? 

May I have a list of the accredited 
schools of Optometry in the United States? 

Does Williams College have a placement 
office? 

What is the average cost of room and 
board at Lehigh? 

Are there any colleges in New York 
State where I can take evening courses in 
social work which lead toward a degree? 

Are there any vocational counseling 
facilities at Bucknell? 


Can I 


The Guide is more inclusive and recent in 


its coverage of colleges and universitic 

any other single volume published to d; 
but every experienced counselor knows ; 
no single source of information will giy 
all the answers to all the questions w 
counselees may ask about schools in 
country. 


in his educational-vocational 
The tyro will find such references listed 


guidance textbooks and in bibliographic 


supplied by the Occupational Informati 
and Guidance Service of the U. S. Office 
Education and by State Departments 


Education. All counselors will want 


have, also, up-to-date catalogues and bulle. 


tins from institutions about which they m 
frequently have inquiries. 


S) After receiving his master's degree in clinical psychology at the University of ™ 
Pennsylvania A. Gordon Nelson took his doctorate at New York University 


|| am personnel administration, including guidance. 


He has been a school 


t psychologist and director of guidance in schools in New Jersey and Connecti- L 
cut. During 1944-1945 be was Associate Vocational Adviser, Office of 


Veterans Education, Cornell University. 


In the fall of 1945 he was ap- 


\ pointed to his present post. fi 





He will want to have availab}. 
therefore, many other references to aid hi; 
COUNSEline 
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mation to bed patients, at Woodrow 
Wilson General Hospital, Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, became evident from interest surveys 
conducted in each of the forty-eight wards. 
These surveys indicated a demand for infor- 
mation on occupations and on training op- 
portunities. 
~ In order to disseminate the information to 
the bed patients, the idea of a “‘job cart’’ was 
introduced by the Educational Recondition- 
ing Officer of the hospital. At first, a dish 
cart secured from Medical Supply was util- 
ized for this purpose. The contents of the 
Army Vocational Information Kit! were filed 
in the wooden tray on the upper section of 
the cart while relevant books and magazines 
were placed in the lower section. Supple- 
mental vocational and occupational pamph- 
lets from research and business organizations 
kept the job information up to date. 

An enlisted man with good counseling 
background was chosen to make tours of the 
wards with the improvised ‘job cart."" The 
cart was taken to the wards in the morning 
for the benefit of bed patients and was placed 
in a centrally located office in the afternoon 
for interested ambulatory patients. For a 
two-month period, an average of sixty pa- 
tients were contacted each week. 

The dish cart, however, proved to be un- 
attractive as a display, and due to the limited 
space between the shelves of the lower section 
the materials placed on these shelves were not 
readily accessible. To replace the original 
cart, a job cart was constructed that would 
arouse interest the moment it entered the 
ward and would serve as a mobile occupa- 
tional file. The job cart measures three feet, 
six inches in height; twenty-four inches in 


i NEED for providing vocational infor- 































' Described in Occupations, XXIII (March, 1945), pp. 
24-328. 





Job Cart for Hospitalized GI’s 


MARTIN A. VERZI, Captain, MAC 


Educational Reconditioning Officer, Woodrow Wilson General Hospital, Staunton, Virginia 








width; forty-two inches in length, and has 
five-inch diameter wheels. A half-inch steel 
bumper encircles the cart. The removable top 
is divided into three sections and is made of 
five-plywood; pyramidal construction be- 
neath top sections permits effective display of 
vocational materials. 

Two enlisted men take the new job cart to 
the wards both in the morning and in the 
afternoon. With two men to the 
numerous inquiries, ““working’’ 
become practicable. The number of patients 
contacted has been doubled and it is possible 
to visit each of forty-eight wards at least once 
a month. 

If the turnover of patients is rapid, servic- 
ing the wards once a month is inadequate 
In this case, an installation with forty-eight 
accessible wards would require three job 
Cafts visiting an average of sixteen wards 
twice a month. 

Ambulatory patients and patients seeking 
more detailed information are referred to an 
officer trained in vocational counseling. Gen- 
eral Educational Development Tests and 
Kuder Preference Record Tests, administered 
to patients secking guidance, form a basis for 
counseling. 

To assist in preparing for apprenticeship 
training or a post-war job, patients are en- 
couraged to enroll in correspondence or self- 
teaching courses through the United States 
Armed Forces Institute or university exten- 
sion correspondence courses. The patients 
may enroll in group-study classes conducted 
on the post or get on-the-job training. Voca- 
tional films are an integral part of the job cart 
““follow-up.”’ 

The job cart, with its wealth of informa- 
tional material, has been one of the principal 
factors in the restoration of self-confidence 
and the preservation of high morale of hospi- 
talized GI's. 


answer 


a ward has 












Practice Interviewing: Instructor as Counselee 


Directorate of Personnel Selection, Naval Service Headquarters, Ottawa, Canada rinet 


N THE TRAINING Of counselors for the civil 
I re-establishment program of the Royal 
Canadian Navy, what appears to be a new 
method of arranging practice interviews was 
developed: the instructor acts as counselee, 
the student as counselor. 

In other respects, as outlined briefly below, 
the teaching of interviewing technique fol- 
lowed well-known procedures. 

Preview. First, by way of orientation, a 
demonstration interview was staged by two 
instructors who followed a prepared script de- 
signed to illustrate a typical counseling situa- 
tion. This had the effect of giving counselors- 
in-training a preview of the goal before them. 

Lectures and Discussion. Then followed lec- 
tures and discussion on the purpose and tech- 
niques of the interview. Learners were told 
how to do the job. 

Demonstration Interview. When that seemed 
to be clear, another demonstration interview 
was staged, but in this instance the instructor 
interviewed a member of the class. He asked 
for a volunteer willing to discuss his plans 
publicly, and carried on the interview, with 
the rest of the group as audience. All other 
members of the class were required to take 
notes during the interview, and, later, to 
write up their reports on the case. 

After the demonstration interview was 
completed the instructor drew attention to 
the various stages through which it had 
passed and commented on the techniques em- 
ployed. Discussion followed, both on the 
conduct of the interview and on the facts and 
disposal of the case. 

At this stage the trainees were beginning to 
participate—not fully yet, but actively. 

Practice Interviews. The fourth phase of the 
program was devoted to practice interview- 
ing—and it is to this experience that atten- 
tion is drawn particularly. 

In early courses for counselors the learners 
were asked to interview each other, with the 
counselee in each case acting as himself. An 
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instructor sat in on each interview to lead di. elped 

cussion at its close and to make helpful com. JB consp! 

ments. struct 

This did not work too well because a cop. HP was 2! 
siderable proportion of those in training pre. HB by |a¢ 
ferred not to reveal their backgrounds and (other 
problems to their fellows. 

As a variation, therefore, dockets of ca 
material were prepared and each of those act Sin 
ing as counselee was given time to study , & from < 
case so that, during the interview, he could & instru 
play the role of the person described in the J views 
docket. four, 

Personal reticence was overcome in th Du 
way, but the case material was never sufi n ea 
ciently complete, nor could it be master ther 
well enough for the counselee to play his par 
with conviction. So this method, too, wa 
abandoned. 





INsTRUCTOR AS COUNSELEE 


The pattern eventually evolved was that i: 
which an instructor played the role of cou 
selee, assuming the character of a client whor 
he himself had interviewed and on whose cas 
he had good documentation. 

The success of this plan was due only in pa 
to the dramatic talent of the instructors in 
volved. They had personal knowledge of the 
cases they portrayed and were able to perfect 
their characterization by repeated perform- 
ance. 

Nor was their success in simulating a rea 
client the only advantage. They were ablet 
acquire a repertoire of cases to suit various 
occasions, and to illustrate different types 
problems and persons. 

Most important, it was found that, in the 
role of counselee, instructors could exercise an 
astonishing degree of control over the cours¢ 
of the interview. 

If the counselor used big words the instruc 
tor could correct him by innocently asking 
their meaning, or by exhibiting an exaggera- 
tedly wrinkled brow. If the counselor talked 
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ee -»y much, the instructor could fidget notice- up reports on the cas [he instructor who 
y or be obvious in allowing his attention had been interviewed led discuss f rl 
wander. If the instructor felt that the _ terview afier all had writt 
nselor was omitting exploration of a per- Instructors rotated from one unit to 
t factor, he could introduce the subject other, frequently playing the sa 
» a casual question throughout one round of the units rait 
Trainees in need of self-assurance could be took turns as interviewers. thus acting as ol 
» lead d eIped along to successful conclusion by in- servers three times for each time as inter 
ful coz nspicuous props tendered by the in- viewer Units of two, of course, would 
structor—still in character. Those whose art equalize the ratio of these roles, but would 
S¢ a con. was great enough to be tested could be faced cut down the contributions to post-interview 
ning py y lack of cooperation, misunderstanding, or discussion . 
inds 4 ther such subtle obstacles During the series of practice interviews 
class discussion of problems found in practi 
s of ca ORGANIZATION and the screening of films demonstrating go 
10se a Since counselors were trained in groups of and bad tex hnique, were interjected 
Study 2 & from eight to twenty, the assistance of several The final stages of training—sup 
le cou nstructors Was required for the practice inter- tervicwing ol real cases and th ise of " 
1 int views. The class was divided into units of boards’’—was done on the job after co! 
ir, with an instructor for each unit tion of the classroon 
in th During each practice interview, one trainee For a class of twelve counselors the follow 
er suf n each unit acted as interviewer while the ing indicates the schedule of pra 
laster ther three were observers. All four wrote views: 
his par 
0, Wa Intervieu Role Unit 1 Unit 2 Unit 
Ist Interviewer Jones Roberts Smith 
Interviewee Instructor A Instructor B Instructor ¢ 
2nd Interviewer Plaunt Thomas Primm 
that Interviewee Instructor (¢ Instructor A Instructor B 
 ¢ 3rd Interviewer Lines Abbott Zw 
wh Interviewee Instructor B Instructor ( Instructor A 
SC Ca 4th Interviewer Baker Cook Mann 
Interviewee Instructor A Instructor B Instructor ¢ 
In pat Sth Interviewer Jones Roberts Smith 
rs if Interviewee Instructor C Instructor A Instructor B 
of the Etc. 
ert 
‘tor 


a rea J On leave of absence from his post as Registrar and Bursar of Sir Geor w\ 


ble t Williams College, Montreal, Lt. Sheffield was responsible for the trainin; 
irl (| of counselors in the civil reestablishment program of the Royal Canadian ; 
eS Ol || Navy. He has written Techniques of Job Hunting and How to Choose Your 

| Post-war Job, and articles for professional journals. He has a master's 
n che a degree from McGill University f 
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Brief Bibliography on Cerebral Palsy 


FRANCES M. GIDEN 


OONER or later every counselor and 
placement worker is confronted by a 
sufferer from cerebral palsy. Since he may 
meet such a case only once or twice in his life- 
time, it would be impractical from the coun- 
selor’s viewpoint to spend days in research on 
this problem. 

I have, therefore, selected ten recent 
articles, which together present all phases of 
the problem and which are so simply written 
that no previous background is needed to 
understand the subject matter. These articles, 
which can be read in three or four hours, not 
only explain the problems of vocational and 
educational guidance as they apply to the 
CP—objective testing, discipline, attitudes, 
opportunities for employment and for higher 
education, and need for self-expression—but 
they also include a clear, concise explanation 
of what cerebral palsy is and what is required 
for future solution of the problem. 


7 Frances M. Giden, a member of the New York State and Federal Bars, is 
| Director of Research for the Federation of Crippled and Disabled, New York. 
|| The youngest woman ever admitted to practice in the Federal Courts and the 
4} only female CP lawyer in the United States, she took her undergraduate work 
| at Hunter College and her law degree at Fordham, where she served as editor 
“Fordham Law Review.’ She has 
\ taken graduate work in vocational rehabilitation at New York University. 


K of the Hunter ‘*Sociolog’’ and the 
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ETERANS ARE secking educational and 
Vee guidance at the rate of more 
than 1,000 per month at the Information and 
Counseling Service Office of the Department 
f Education in Baltimore, Maryland. This 
fice was established in the Department of 
Guidance and Placement, October 1, 1945, 
after the steadily increasing need for such a 
service had been studied for more than a year. 

Starting in a modest way with one full- 
time counselor for white and a part-time 
counselor for Negro veterans, the office has 
expanded until in February, 1946, four full- 
time counselors are kept busy aiding veterans 
and civilian workers in formulating their 
plans for further education and vocational 
training. Whether the number of applicants 
for information and guidance will increase be- 
yond the present daily average or whether it 
has reached a peak, is a question. There are 
indications that there may be some increase 
for the next few months with a gradual level- 
ing off later in the year. 

What the service has to offer the individual 
is of interest to counselors, educators, busi- 
ness and industrial managers. Men have been 
referred by the draft boards, Veterans Admin- 
istration, public and private schools, colleges 
and universities, United States Employment 
Service, union locals, personnel managers of 
business and industrial plants, the public 
library, and agencies offering information to 
the veteran. The interests of these veterans 
and civilian workers are as varied and as 
complex as are their educational backgrounds, 
which range from first and second grade 
schooling to highly specialized vocational 
training and to degrees in law, medicine, 
science, and the arts. Many veterans wish to 
resume their interrupted education or training; 
others have had new lines of interest aroused 
which call for additional preparation, and 
many of those whose formal education has 
been incomplete now feel a desire or a need 
to complete elementary, high school, or 
college work. 


Baltimore Schools Report Adult Counseling Service 








HILDRETH S. LAMBERT and H. CHESTER WHITNEY 


Special Counselors for Adults, Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland 


FUNCTIONS OF THE SERVICE 


The functions of the Information and Coun- 
seling Service are to supply information on 
educational problems, to evaluate educational 
records, and to help in planning further edu- 
cation. Information is given by telephone, 
letter, or in a personal interview on such 
problems as the following: 


1. Opportunities in the Baltimore Public 
Schools through which the veteran or 
the civilian worker may complete his 
high school education or take trade 
training 

2. College entrance requirements and the 
educational opportunities beyond high 
school 

3. Special technical courses which pre- 

are one for industrial jobs 

4 ducational provisions of the G.I. Bill 
of Rights 

5. The testing service of the Maryland 
State Department of Education which 
administers a comprehensive examina- 
tion and issues a certificate of high 
school equivalence to candidates who 
successfully pass the examination 

6. Occupational trends, training, and re- 
quirements 


In evaluating past educational records of 
civilian and military life, the veteran is given 
credit for work completed through any of the 
following means: 


a Any approved secondary school re- 
gardless of time or place 

2. The United States Armed Forces Insti 
tute 

3. Schools maintained by the Armed Ser- 
vices 


4. Basic or boot training (for this one 
blanket unit is allowed 

In assisting the veteran or civilian worker 
to make his future educational plans, the 
counselor is prepared to provide any of the 
following services: 

1. Register the veteran or civilian worker 
for appropriate specific courses in the 
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day institutes or the evening schools 

Secure transcripts of former school 

records and transfer a cumulative certi- 

fied record of the individual to the day 

institute or the evening school 

3. Recommend the veteran or civilian 
worker to the Division of Aptitude 
Testing for special testing 

4. Keep a record of each veteran or civil- 
ian worker counseled, showing his 
past educational and vocational ex- 
periences, his future educational plans, 
his latest test results, and the pertinent 
socio-economic factors about the indi- 
vidual 

5. Follow the progress of the veterans and 
civilian workers who enter the day in- 
stitutes or the evening schools 

6. Refer the veteran or civilian worker to 

non-public trade schools, high schools, 

colleges, and special schools 

Refer the veteran or civilian worker to 

other agencies in the community which 

will meet his needs for personal, family, 

or children’s problems; employment, 

financial benefits and assistance; hous- 

ing; legal aid; medical care; recrea- 

tion; veterans’ claims 


Nm 


~ 


TaBLE I gives a summary of the interviews 
in the office of the Information and Counsel- 
ing Service for Veterans and Civilian Workers 
during the first four months. Within this 
period 1946 persons visited the office to re- 
ceive educational information and counsel- 
ing. There were 301 individuals who re- 
turned for a second or even a third interview. 
The table also shows the numbers referred to 
special schools or agencies. Some individuals 
are given two or more referrals. Where there 
was no referral, the interview is classified as 
one in which information was given. Of the 
1946 interviews, only five have been with 
women. 

As Taste I indicates veterans may be re- 
ferred to any of the various public education 
programs offered by the city. 

Day Institutes. There are two full-time day 
institutes, at Baltimore City College and 
Douglass High School. On January 31, 245 
white veterans were enrolled at the first, and 
29 Negroes at the latter. The institutes have 
two main objectives: to provide facilities to 
enable veterans and civilian workers to meet 


TABLE | 


INFORMATION AND COUNSELING SERVICE | 


rTERVIEWS 
October 1, 1945-January 31, 1946 
White Negr 
Number Interviewed 1710 236 
Number Referred to 
Veterans Institute (Special Day 
School for Veterans 483 49 
Evening Schools 195 6 
Day Schools 59 
Vocational Classes (Special 
Classes for Veterans 71 45 
Aptitude Testing 55 5 
Colleges 66 + 
Veterans Administration 14 24 
State Department of Education 163 
Orher Agencies 43 23 
Information Service Only 292 48 4 
Re-interviews 269 32 


the requirements for a high school diploma 
as quickly as they are individually capab 
to provide training centers for veterans an 
civilian workers where they will be in adul: 
groups with similar interests and_back- 
grounds. 

The following facilities are available: 


Special day classes for veterans, both me 
and women, from elementary through 
high school 

Brush-up courses to meet requirements for 
elementary certificate or high sch 
diploma 

Coach class instruction with individuals 
proceeding at their own speed 


Schedules arranged to meet individual 


needs. Classes in session 9:30 a.m. t 
3:00 p.m., Monday through Friday, ¢ 
continue through summer months 


Special Vocational Courses. There are specia 
courses for veterans in the vocational hig 


schools. These full-time day courses requir 


a maximum of two years to complete an 
cover training in 23 trades. On January 3} 


there were 165 white and 89 Negro veteran: 


enrolled. 
Evening Schools. 


vocational training in the field in which the' 
are employed. The evening schools are | 
session Monday through Thursday, from 7:3 


Veterans and civilian 
workers who are employed during the da) 
may attend regular evening schools to com- 
plete their secondary education or to take 
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BALTIMORE 








9:30 p.m. On January 31 there were 313 
te and 47 Negro veterans enrolled 






SELECTION AND [TRAINING OF COUNSELORS 


Counselors for the Information and Coun- 





vho had qualified as counselors in the second- 
ary schools of Baltimore. This means that 
they met the following requirements: 






A standard four-year college course in- 
cluding courses in the following fields: 
Education, Psychology, Economics, 
Sociology, and Mental Hygiene 

In addition the candidate had 
pleted courses in the following: 
a. Principles and Practice of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidanc 
Tests and Measurements 

and Organization 
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b. 


c. Counseling 








Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance 

d. Occupational Information—Re- 
search and Surveys 
or 
Six weeks of approved summet 





work in commercial, industrial, or 
social work 
3. Five years of approved teaching 
perience, or four years of approved 
teaching experience plus one year or 
three summers’ approved experience in 
business or social work. 
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The counselor should have, in addition to 





rhe 
uc 





above requirements, experience in counsel- 





ing adults in the evening schools, in social 





agencies, or in war services, and a knowledge 
f the theory and practices of adult education. 
A veteran whose experience has been simi- 
lar to the majority of counselees, and who has 
also the necessary qualifications given above, 
s an ideal counselor. However, to have a 
veteran to handle a veteran is not obligatory. 
lt is far more important that the counselor 
have professional competence, that he be 
familiar with the educational opportunities 
available in public and private day schools, 
evening schools, trade schools, and colleges, 
and that he be aware of the other agencies in 
the community which serve the veteran or his 
tamily. 
After a qualified counselor is selected for the 
service, on-the-job training should be given in 
the following: 
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Future demands for veteran and a 
seling are unpredictable, t that 
continue to be need fort fy 
nitely is certain. Counselors in ou a 
tional system now, more than ever, ' 
draw upon their training and ability, to k 
abreast of the changing sources of informa 
tion in order to be equipped to gis WI 
earth assistance to veterans and « f 10 
adults. To this end, card index files of oppo 
tunities for education and trainit ity, 
state, and nation, classified by ty} ait 
ing and by institutional names, have prove 
invaluable. Similarly, index fil f co 
munity agencies that serve veterans at 
adults have also expedited the servi \ 
extensive library of educational and occupa 
tional information, properly filed and in 
dexed, is a prerequisite for any kind of reliable 
service 
Counseling veterans and civilian workers 
challenges the best that the field of gui lance 
has to offer. Counseling adults can never b 
an assembly-line job; it is of the utmost im 
portance that sufficient tim be allowed for 
every interview in order that each counsel 
receive attention The adult wa 


help on specific problems. Both vet 
civilians sincerely desire guida 
particularly anxious to avoid mis-inf 
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Topical Index of Articles in Occupations 


Third in a series begun in December, 1945, prepared for the 
convenience of our readers in locating material by topics.—Ed. 


TESTS 


APTITUDI 

Study of the Stanford Scientific Aptitude Test, 
M. V. Marshall. March 1942, 433 

Correlations Between Mechanical Aptitude 
Scores and *‘Mechanical Comprehension” 
Scores, Arthur E. Traxler. Oct. 1943, 42 

Correlations Between ‘‘Mechanical Aptitude”’ 
and ‘‘Mechanical Comprehension’’ Scores, 
Jacob Tuckman. Jan. 1944, 244 

Is the Aptitude Test a Panacea? Virginia 
Shutterly. Jan. 1944, 260 

“Accounting Aptitude’ and ‘‘Home Work,”’ 
Boyd R. Swem. Jan. 1945, 218 


VocATIONAL INTEREST INVENTORIES—C/eeton 


Validity of Cleeton Vocational S R Section, 
T. H. Cutler. May 1941, 581 

Further Study of the Cleeton Inventory, Seth 
Arsenian. Nov. 1941, 94 

Cleeton Interest Inventory Measures Cos- 
metologists, Mildred D. Hartzell and Flor- 
ence E. Murphy. May 1942, 600 


Kuder 


Kuder Preference Record Norms, Cora Miner 
Barry. May 1944, 487 

High School Student Norms—Revised Kuder 
Preference Record, Jacob Tuckman. Oct, 
1944, 26 

Notes on the Kuder Preference Record, Milton 
E. Hahn. May 1945, 467 


Miscellaneous 


Pupils Appraise Vocational Interests Blanks, 
H. C. Gordon and W. W. Harkness, Jr. 
Nov. 1941, 100 

Using Interests as the Basis of Vocational 
Choice, Salvatore G. Di Michael. Jan. 
1942, 270 

Declarations of Vocational Interests, George 
A. Gilger, Jr. Jan. 1942, 276 


Do Vocational Interest Questionnaires Yj¢ 
Consistent Results? Hans C. Gordon ap 
W. W. Harkness, Jr. March 1942, 424 

Creating Vocational Interests, H. D. Kit 
May 1942, 567 

Interest Pattern of Student Nurses, W 
Commins. Jan. 1943, 387 

Classification of Items in Interest Inventoric 
John M. Brewer. Feb. 1943, 448 


Notes on ‘‘Classification of Items in Interes: 


Inventories,’ G. Frederic Kuder. 
1944, 484 


GENERAL 


Is there a Grocer Personality? (Bernreuter 
Peter Hampton. Dec. 1941, 184 

Abilities Measured by Paper-Cutting Tes: 
(Stanford-Binet), Ruth L. Close. Feb 
1944, 308 

Review of Clerical Tests, Roy N. Anderson 
May 1943, 654 

Army Instruments of Individual Appraisal 
Capt. Creighton E. Hays. Apr. 1942, 519 


Vocational Success of Intellectually Gifted In- 


dividuals, Lewis M. Terman. April 1942 
493 

Test Scores and Graduation, S. F. Klugman 
Jan. 1943, 389 


Different Levels and Patterns of Ability Nec- 
essary for Success in College, Harl R. Doug- 


lass. Dec. 1943, 182 

Capacity and Achievement, Frank G. Davis 
Apr. 1945, 394 

Testing Prospective Nurses, Edith M. Ports 
March 1945, 328 

Pitfalls in the Use of Tests, L. A. Kirkendal 
Jan. 1943, 384 


Two Vocational Diagnoses Compared, Wen- 


dell S. Dysinger. Feb. 1944, 304 


Ohio State Psychological Examination, Wiley 


S. Garrett. May 1944, 489 
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New Index to Pamphlets on Occupations 


rdon = w 1934 when pamphlets on occupations had 
; bay : ] accumulated in considerable numbers, 
. Wilma Bennett conceived the idea of prepar- 
W ing an index by which vocational counselors 
could readily locate pamphlets. This index, 

rentor under the title ‘Occupations and Vocational 
Guidance, A Source List of Pamphlet Ma- 

| Interest i terial,’’ was published by H. W. Wilson Com- 
rf. M pany of New York. A third revised edition 


appeared in 1938. In the intervening years 
however, pamphlets have been rushing from 
the presses at an accelerated rate and there has 





ireuter), HM bheen no central source where they are all 
ig Test listed. :, - ’ 
Fe This lack is now rectified by a publica- 
~ Bition (reviewed in this issue, p. 441) entitled 
anders “Occupations—A Selected List of Pamphlets’’ 
compiled by Gertrude Forrester. It gives a 
ypraisal, | complete list of the authentic pamphlets now 
42, 519 Pin circulation arranged according to occupa- 
ifted In- BH tion treated, annotated, coded, and stream- 
il 1942, B lined to conform to 1946 ideals of aids to 
counselors. 
— The compiler, the publisher (H. W. Wilson 
-y Nec. Company), and the thousands of potential 
Doup-  US¢ts are to be congratulated on the appear- 
ance of this new tool for locating information 
Davi about occupations. It should be in the li- 
brary of each of the 28,000 high schools of the 
Ports. B country; in each public library; in the 
; library of every college; on the desk of every 
m teacher of a class in occupations; and, of 
Wen. pe COUtSe, at the elbow of every vocational 
; counselor. 
Wile 


Women Relate Vocational Experiences 


Mrs. Marjorie S. Palmer, Associate Pro- 
fessor in the College of Engineering and Com- 
merce at the University of Cincinnati, kindly 
sent us a collection of nineteen articles written 
by women graduates of the University who 
describe their vocational experiences for the 
benefit of girls of this college generation. Be- 
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Cause actual experiences are Of inestimaDic 


value in illuminati 






originally printed in Cincinnati 







were compiled in a multilith brochure and 
distributed to counselors and deans of Si 

high schools. The document also contains a 
graphic description of the way in which 





s at the Uni- 






“Cooperative Training"’ operate 

versity of Cincinnati. We hope this notice 
will not precipitate an avalanch 
which Mrs. Palmer will be un 
But we wish publicly to commend her for the 


| her ner . i) 
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enterprising service she an 







rendering to her community 






Discontinuance of Announcement of 
Summer Courses 






When the war forced periodicals to 
serve paper, this JourNaL was oblig: 
abandon a practice it had followed for some 
years of listing courses offered at summer ses- 
sions of colleges and universities. It is un- 
likely that this feature will be resumed. The 
task has been performed for a number of years 
by the Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Service of the U. S. Office of Education 
and it is so time- and space-consuming that it 
should not be done twice. All apart from this 
consideration, the instituti 
struction in this specialized 
time well publicized and prospective students 
write for their catalogues where they will 
find much more information than could be 
printed in our attenuated announcements. 
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A Recent Article Needs Emendment 





In the February issue (p. 269) appeared an 
article written by the editor entitled, **Pub- 
lishers of Books on Occupations."’ In the 
brief time that has elapsed since that article 
was written, announcement has appeared of 
another publishing house that specializes in 
books on occupations. It is Vocational 
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Guidance Manuals, Inc., 45 West 45th Street, 
New York City. We are informed through 
the prospectus that six volumes, about 100 
pages each, were to appear by February Ist 
and four more are scheduled for publication 
this spring. 

A correction should be made in one of the 
items in the article referred to, the series en- 
titled ‘‘Picture Fact Books’’ formerly pub- 
lished by Harper and Bros. has been sold to 
Hinds, Hayden, and Eldredge, Inc., New 
York City, and will henceforth be published 
and marketed by them. All of which indi- 
cates that of the publication of books on 
occupations there 1s literally no end. A list 
that is up to date today may be out of date 


tomorrow.—H. D. K. 


Letter to the Editor 


In 1940 Dr. Bronislaw Zelazowski wrote us from Yugo- 
Slavia where he lived as an exile from Poland Occupa- 
rions, October, 1940, p. 44 He had been a member of 
NVGA and Director of che Institute of Vocational 
Guidance, Krakow, Poland. The war blacked out 
further communication but recently we received the 


following letter from Palestine.—Ed. 


To the Editor: 

I will always appreciate the stimulating 
influence exercised by your Association on 
my work in Poland. Twenty years ago Voca- 
tional Guidance was practically unknown in 
my country and as pioneer of this idea I met 
with different obstacles and difficulties. Asa 
member of your Association I received en- 
couragement and interchange of experience 
from your magazine and your publications so 
that before this war we had in Poland about 
fifty Vocational Guidance bureaus. As far as 
I am acquainted with other countries in 
Europe, the progress of vocational guidance 
was hampered before this war by the same 
difficulties. What was their source? Success 
of vocational guidance depends in a high 
degree on the attitude of trade and industry. 
The smaller industrial firms and almost all 
trade organizations looked with suspicion 
on vocational guidance and the scientific 
selection of applicants. They were con- 
vinced that their methods of admitting and 
training, going back to medieval times, make 


vocational guidance a rather superfluous 
truder. Secondly vocational guidance 
Europe lay mainly in the hands of psy 
gists who, though prepared theoreticg 
in the universities, lacked any knowledg 
the needs of practical life, especially of 
dustry and commerce. Thinking in tert 
pure theory, they overlooked the di 
but no less practical needs. And last 
whole sphere of social welfare so intimat 


Lit 


t 
] 
Ly 


connected with vocational guidance was 
many countries dominated by government; 
offices where often the inevitable bureaucr 
impeded any initiative and showed 
incapable of taking full advantage of : 
developments of our movement. 

Now that the war in Europe is over t 
need for a greatly extended provision 
ideals represented by vocational guidance 
more apparent than ever, from whatever ang 
the problem may be approached. It is 
ficult to realize how the moral reconstru 
tion of Europe could be successfully accor 
plished without it. The deterioration of t 
youth who gets the dirty end of the stick 
every war is so enormous, not only in Ger 
many but in all Europe, that the remed 
must be sought by all means. This raises 
question concerning the causes of this 
terioration and the policy we should emp! 
to fight against it. 

First of all, young people in many Europea: 
countries were compelled to earn premature 
their livelihood during the German occup: 
tion and instead of learning they have know 
from their own experiences the cruelty a 
the ruthlessness of the struggle for life 

Secondly, young people who served wit 
the Forces are another problem. The fighting 
and adventurous life with sacrifices and con 
radeship, sometimes full of brutality, some- 
times directed toward the use of drinks an 
women, all this heroic and ruthless strain ot 
war makes the young soldiers temporari)) 
unable for a systematic effort in learning 
attending schools, passing examinations 
Many young people recover quickly from the 
warlike life to the quiet conditions of learn- 
ing, but not all. I remember young soldiers 
of Polish Forces who, after two to three 
years of service at the front, were on leave 
in order to finish the studies they startec 
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e the war. Some lose the habits of 


I tried to convince them that 


tor 


-ivilian life 

war would not last forever and the time 
would come when they would have to lay 
aside their Deprived of pay, 
camps, and canteens, they will have to de- 
ide about the choice of school or occupation 
They replied 


uniforms 


order to earn their living 
ey count upon the state to take care of 
remployment. Some found such a taste 


r war that they closed an agreement with 
irab Sheiks who promised to employ them as 
soldiers after the war. Maybe that youthful 
fantasy has colored these post-war plans, be- 
cause in the long run their attitude underwent 
a change, but the inevitable lag between the 
life of a soldier full of energy and risk and 
the scholar’s monotony must be recognized 
and taken into account, unless the effort of a 
school will be seriously imperiled and even 
annihilated. Here is a field where excellent 
work can and should be done by vocational 
guidance entirely integrated with psychol- 
ogy of youth. 

The third cause is the great influence of 
politics on social life in Europe. The in- 
habitants of Anglo-Saxon countries can 
hardly imagine what a wide range politics 
occupies in the life of adult citizens, espec ially 
in the Slavic countries, and realize the im- 
plications of this fact, which did not fail to 
exercise a great influence upon older youth. 
The strong appeal of politics has undoubt- 
edly a certain advantage, as it arouses interest 
in social affairs, but war has contributed to 
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If some o1 nes tot ' 
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of the young men t s 
wal Once thi pro 
control and a Dp ble behav f 


lows. Certainly vocational! 
accomplish her 
that the efficient and highly ski prof 
sional citizen can bring to his co ry n 
advantages than 
troversies Thus the activity of y 
be diverted to more constructive cha 

From these considerations on 
clusion emerges: vocational guidas 
play a principal role in the moral 1 
tion of European youth, because it makes tl 
transition from abnormal! conditions of wat 
fare to the norma! peaceful life far easier at 
because it is based on principles wl 
vital interest for youth 

If these suggestions at 
an objective of high 
into existence the collaboration of the 
NVGA with international organizations suc] 
as UNRRA, or whatever will be created or 
behalf of the conference of San Francisco « 
other national institutions whos rvi 
could be available in Europ 


I would be 


Association would share or criticize my view 


happy if other n rs of 


and if a discussion of practica 
crete terms would follow Dr. BRONISLA\ 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.4 








—— 


N.V.G.A. Officers and Trustees Meet in New York 


6 pres AND TRUSTEES Of NVGA met 
February 27-28, at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City. In the two-day ses- 
sion they considered questions of policy and 
procedure for the Association. They voted 
to hold a national convention in 1947, in 
conjunction with the Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations. The time and 
place, to be determined by the CGPA Board 
of Representatives, will be announced later. 

It was decided to retain present headquar- 
ters space in New York City, in view of the 
general housing shortage throughout the 
country and the difficulties involved in chang- 
ing printers. 

Kansas City's application for a charter was 
accepted. The new Branch is to be con- 
gratulated on the diversification of its 
membership and the efficiency with which it 
was organized. National membership rec- 
ords reflect a steady, healthy growth and the 
Officers and Trustees hope that all Branch 
officers and members will personally encour- 
age renewals in their areas to consolidate 
recent gains. The revival of several Branches 
inactive during the war is another indication 
of a general quickening of interest in voca- 
tional guidance. 

The Trustees approved the proposed plans 
that the Silver Anniversary of Occupations 
be appropriately celebrated in Volume XXV 
(October, 1946-May, 1947). During the 
year a complete directory of all national 
members will be published. 

It was voted to publish a complete list of 
professional members in Occupations, May 
1946. It was further decided that applica- 


tions for professional membership submitted 
after May 1, 1946, must be endorsed by two 
professional members. A Branch or Na- 


tional Officer, not a professional membe 
himself, will no longer be accepted as a 
endorser. 

It was voted that Officers and Trustees 
speaking for themselves, not for NVGA 
members, publish a statement warning veter- 
ans against gyp schools and quack counseling 
agencies, this statement to be issued to lead- 
ing news agencies and selected weekly jour. 
nals. 

Since the fiscal year for both the Associa- 
tion and the Journal now ends June 30 in- 
stead of March 31, no complete financial 
report was made at this time. However, the 
Auditor's report for the year ending June 3 
1945, showed both Association and Journal 
to be in a sound financial condition. 

Officers and Trustees present: M. R 
Trabue, President; Mildred M. Hickman, 
Vice-President; | Trustees—Gertrude  For- 
rester, Robert Hoppock, Ralph B. Kenney, 
H. B. McDaniel, C. Gilbert Wrenn, Mar- 
guerite W. Zapoleon. Absent: Margaret E 
Bennett; William L. Moore, Treasurer— 
CuristingE Me cuer, Executive Secretary. 
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Regional Conference of the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations 





Y 
_ Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah 
VGA. University of California at Los Angeles, April 6, 1946 
——__ 
Theme: Human Relations in Reconversion 
, 9:30-10:00 Registration 
ork 
10:00-10:45 General Meeting 
Welcome—MuILpreED Foreman, Conference Coordinator 
member The Council’s Role in the Community and Nation—Exsie Smirumies, Vice-P 
d as 2 C.G.P.A., Dean of Women, Occidental College 
The Importance of the Individual in Reconversion—Caprrain Samuet FurrerMan 
Trustees psychiatrist, Mental Hygiene Clinic, Veterans Hospital! 
NVGA 11:00-12:45 Section Meetings 
o—— Wuat ARE THE TOoLs FOR HUMAN RELATIONS? 
ip 1. Community Resources. Moderator— _ 
ae The Role of the State Department of Mental Hygiene—Dora Suaw Herrner, 

ly jour- Director 

State Rehabilitation Services in Action-—-NorMANn Fenton, Chief, Guida 
Associa- Center, Department of Corrections 
e 30 in- Blueprint of Veterans Counseling Services—GweENDOLEN Scuneipter, Chief, 
nancial Educational Counseling, Veterans Administration 
ver, tl Discussion 
‘une 3 2. Counseling Techniques. Moprrator—GiLpert Bricuousr, Chairman, Psy 
Journa chology Department, Occidental College 
| In Student Appraisal—Estner Lioyp-Jongs, Columbia University 
MR From Psycho-dramatic Testing—J. F. Brown, psychologist, formerly with 
' Menninger Clinic 
ckman From the Rorschach Test—Ex1 Marcovitz, Medical Corps, March Field 
For- From the Business and Industrial Situation. To be announced 
enney Discussion 
, Mar- 3. Personnel Workers. Moderator—Gerorce Forp, Manager, Consolidated-\ 
aret E Aircraft 
surer— Standards for Educational Counselors—H. B. McDaniet, Chief, Bureau of 

Occupational Information and Guidance, State of California 

Selective Tests for Personnel Workers—Harry C. Sreinmerz, San Diego 
—— State Colleze 

Standards for Personnel Work in Business and Industry—Dicx Benroan, 


Manager, Industrial Relations, United States Rubber Company; A. W 
ABRAHAMSON, Director, Industrial Relations, Norris Stamping 
Discussion 


1:00-2:30 Luncheon 


Counseling in Claustration—W. H. Cowtey, Stanford University 
2:45-4:30 Section Meetings 

How Are We Usino Tuese Toots? 

1. The Group as a Force for Improved Human Relations. Moderator—W. H 

Cow Ley. 
In the Social Scene—Harweicu Trecuer, University of Southern California 
In Therapy—Peart L. Axexrop, University of California 
—— In Guidance—Esruer Lioyp-Jonzs 
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In the Union 
Workers 


Suz Apams, Business Manager, International Ladies Gar 





Discussion ™ 
2. Better Coordination of Vocational Planning and | mployee Selection. M caste 
tor—HowarpD CAMPION inn 
Vocational Planning for Veterans—GweENDOLEN SCHNEIDLER MG 
Vocational Planning for Students—H. B. McDaNret Part! 
Employee Selection in Business—Dnr. P. S. peQ. Casor, Director of Pers It w 
Research, United Rexall Drug f ch 
Selection in the Union—Hersex Jones, Research Director, Teamsters U; 
Discussion 
3. More Effective Personnel Procedures. Panet Discussion. Moderator 
COLEMAN " 
GLENN Brockway, Deputy Regional Director, United States I mploy: , 
Service 5 
Gene Hassett, President, Personnel Manager, Sears Roebuck 
Additional speakers to be announced ) eld 
Discussion that 
4:45-5:30 General Meeting ay: 
Wuat More Can THE Community Do? 
Chairman—Dean Leg - 
Report of Committees si 
Discussion ¥ 
6:00-8:30 Dinner f | 
Chairman—Provost Dykstra gor 
Looking Ahead for Industry—Morris Penpteton, President, Plomb Too! Com che 
The Future of Personnel Services in Education—Estuer Lioyp-Jones it 
Education for Better Human Relations—Matcotm MacLean Ban 
. 
cout 
Branch News teac 
was 
ipa 
Colorado for them. Subject tests have had norms set of 
a eae alain — up and are accepted for high school credit nou 
ifty persons were present at the regular A 
. a General Educational Development Tests are occt 
monthly dinner at Denver, January 21. Dr. . 
: . ; objective and include both school and Gec 


Bradford Murphey, a consulting psychiatrist, 
spoke on counseling and psychotherapy. 


Chicago 

Max Engelhart discussed the educational 
program of the USAFI at the meeting, Febru- 
ary 6. Dr. Engelhart, who is Director of the 
Veterans Testing Service, Chicago Junior 
College, described USAFI’s testing program. 
End of Course Tests, taking from one to three 
hours for completion, are not yet standard- 
ized and not recognized by the American 
Council on Education. It is expected, how- 


ever, that many high schools will give credit 


lege. The tests are more frequently used 
high school than in college, although Dart 
mouth College has allowed 24 hours of cre 


on the basis of these tests. In Chicag A 
ninety veterans a day take the tests and are spo 
given counseling. soul 
Louisiana ~ 

ally 

An organizational meeting of the Louisi- lem 
ana Branch was held January 25. Guest disc 


speaker was Dolph Camp, Arkansas State 
Supervisor, OIGS, who spoke on *‘Our Re- 
sponsibilities for Providing Vocational Gu'- T 
dance for Our Youth and Adults.”’ At din- hel 











er the speakers were G. H. Tinsley, Presi- 
lent, and E. H. Fisher, Dean of Men, South- 
astern Louisiana College. Following the 
inner, E. E. Puls, former State Supervisor, 
IGS, and now Tangipahoa 
Parish, presented plans for the new Branch. 


Supervisor 


t was decided to apply to become a section 


At 


f the Louisiana Teachers Association and to 


cipate in the next LTA convention 
Maine 


e Maine Branch is reorganizing on a 
sional basis. The first of these groups, 
Central Maine Guidance Council, has 
three monthly meetings. It is hoped 
hat other groups will organize and that 
ey all will join in an annual meeting as part 
f the Maine Teachers Convention 
At the February meeting a panel discussed 
unseling and guidance practices from the 
ementary through the high school, and 
the homeroom. Mr. Rodick, principal 
f Hanibal Hamlin Elementary School, Ban- 
rr, described the counseling done at his 
school by elementary teachers. Anna Byrnes 
the Garland Street Junior High School, 


tll 


Bangor, discussed the counseling service of 
Dorothy Babcock, 
irector of guidance at the same school, 
showed what was full-time 
The cooperation with subject 


teachers, and parents 


the homeroom teacher; 


involved in 
yunseling 
teachers, homeroom 
was stressed. The special role of the prin- 
cipal was presented by Perry Wortman, also 
f the Garland Street The an- 
nounced subject for the March meeting was 
xcupational information, to be discussed by 
George Brewer, and cumulative records by 


Joseph Leonard. 


school 


Baltimore 


At the February meeting Anna D. Ward 
spoke on “‘Know Your Community Re- 
sources."" As Executive Secretary of the 
Council of Social Agencies, she was especi- 
ally well qualified to give help on prob- 
lems which the members presented in the 
discussion period. 


Greater Boston 


The Greater Boston Veterans Service Center 
held open house on the evening of January 
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29 tor counselors and 
the area. It pri 
seeing the Center's new q 
the staff members, at 


problems 
Detroit 
William Knowles, Vice-P t of tl 
Jam Handy Corporation, producers of films, 
was the speaker at the dinnet ting, Feb 


ruary 1] 
Minneapolis 


At the dinner meeting Feb 


Use Aptitude Tests was discu 1 by ( 
Jurgensen, who is Personnel Director, M 
neapolis Gas Light Company D 

from the floor followed his talk The B 

is sponsoring an informa tudy gt pw 


considered The 


Salesmen. It met on five Tuesday 
I 


ebruary 12—March 12. Composed of | 
concerned with hiring a1 tra r Sa 
persons, the project w rtak a 
service both to ¢t inity and 
Branch member At ‘ 
Mr. Jurgensen; Donald Patterson and Artl 
Brayfield, Psychology Depart: [ 

sity of Minnesota; Char Sheldon, M 
sota Mining Company; and Vance Jewso 


ot the Minneapolis Honeyw i 4 mpany 
Group Chairman was A. Lawt 


Investors Syndicate 


Kansas City 


The newly org 1 Brancl 
meetings following a ufeteria supper! ’ 
grams have featur if eX 
of representative i 
l; ‘ terat | ‘ 
counseling Or veterans ine | 


rector of a large department store pt 

its personnel pol s, training pla 
possibilities for mployment Other | 
grams scheduled Counseling in Unions 
Child Labor Laws, ¢ munity A y Ss 


vices. 


St. Louis 


At the meeting February 27 a brict bu 
ness session was held and the members th 
joined one of the sections, distributed as fo 
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lows: Need for Counselor Training, Glen 
Smith and Lucille Murch, Co-chairmen; 
Committee on Schools, Virginia Jackson; 
Committee on Business and Industry, Mar- 
guerite Stuehrk; Committee on Other Agen- 
cies, June Stevens. Interpretation of Coun- 
seling to the Community, A. M. Potts and 
Claudia Lyde, Co-chairmen; Coordination 
of Community Activities, Walter Placke, 
Chairman. 

The Section concerned with Interpretation 
of Counseling to the Community continued 
the discussion begun at the January meeting 
and made plans for its spring program of 
activities. At the January meeting (Occupa- 
tions, March, 1946, p. 365) these recommen- 
dations were made: Organize a community 
committee or council, representing industry, 
schools, parents, social agencies, and others. 
This council should demonstrate to larger 
groups appropriate programs to be developed, 
tests to be used. It should stress the need for 
trained counselors and for training courses in 
colleges and universities. 


Long Island 


Frank H. Bowles spoke on trends in college 
admission requirements at the March meet- 
ing. Dr. Bowles is Director, Office of Uni- 
versity Admissions, Columbia University. 
The meeting was held at Pratt Institute where 
members were dinner guests. 


Mid-Hudson 


On February 19 a reorganization meeting 
was held at Newburgh. The group plans 
three or four meetings annually, supple- 
mented by small ‘‘cell’’ or community meet- 
ings as needed. Lou McKee, Director of 
Guidance of Goshen Central School, pre- 
sented an Army film on Study Habits, which 
dramatized basic essentials for good study 
conditions. Next those present partici- 
pated in an informal discussion of activities 
in their own schools. Christine Melcher, 
NVGA Executive Secretary, was a guest at 
the meeting and dinner. 


Western New York 


On February 8 the Branch met at Buffalo, 
following the four-day sessions of the annual 


meeting of the American Vocational Asso¢j;. 
tion. One hundred eighty NVGA membex 
and several State Supervisors were presen: 
Lyle Spencer of Science Research Associates 
was the speaker. He discussed techniques 
used by industry to locate the best person fo; 
the job. Because of the tremendous cost of 
hiring a salesman, for example, it is impor. 
tant to be able to predict his success on the 
job. Does he have the required training and 
ability, does he have the proper motivation 
and sales techniques? Is he interested? Dogs 
he know the product? His personality, 
reliability, sense of responsibility, and plans 
for the future must also be considered. His 
work record and reports from previous en- 
ployers should not be overlooked. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


At the CGPA Regional Conference, March 
14-16, Harry A. Jager, Chief, OIGS, U. § 
Office of Education, was moderator at the 
round-table discussion of ‘‘Organizing Your 
Community for Counseling.’’ Rochelle Rodd 
Gachet represented NVGA on the Reviewing 
Committee. 





Who’s Who and Where 





Grorce Davenet has been appointed 
Placement Secretary, Queens College, New 
York City. 


A current visitor to the United States is 
Sipngy Perace who is visiting this country 
as a representative of the French Government. 
His mission is to study methods that may be 
applied in establishing general and social 
education, accompanied by vocational gu'- 
dance, in Colonial Africa. 


Saran G. Branpino has been elected the 
first woman president of Vassar College. 
Since 1941 she has been Dean of the Strate 
College of Home Economics, at Cornell Uni- 
versity. She had previously been Associate 
Professor of Political Science and Dean of 
Women at her alma mater, the University of 
Kentucky. She took her master’s at Colum- 
bia University and studied also at the London 
School of Economics. 
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C. Grpert WRENN, on leave of absence 
from the University of Minnesota, who was a 
\ieutenant commander, USNR, at Pearl Har- 
bor, has returned to his post at the University. 


Witurs DuGGan has returned to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, after serving as Assist- 
ant Personnel Director, American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 


AutaNn H. Frank e, honorably discharged 
rom the Army, has become a graduate 
student, University of Chicago. 


Witu1aM F. DospersTeIn is again coun- 
slor for boys, Elmira, New York, public 
schools, after serving as a Captain in the 
Army. 


Mayor J. G. Harcourt of the Khaki Uni- 
versity of Canada, Hertfordshire, England, 
has returned to Ottawa, Canada. 


Hersert R. Lorz, recently discharged 
from the Armed Forces, has accepted a posi- 
tion as Vocational Adviser in the Veterans 
Administration Regional Office, New York 
City. 

LeRoy Jerrrizs, formerly with the Arma 
Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y., is now As- 
sistant Director of the Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, National Urban League. 


Enrollment at Teachers Colleges 


Enrollment in teachers colleges in Decem- 
ber, 1945, was only about 62 per cent of the 
October 1, 1941, enrollment in 156 colleges 
reporting to the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. In this period Montana 
suffered the greatest loss, 85 per cent, while 
Alabama gained 3 per cent, according to 
Higher Education, February, 1946. 

From 1943 to 1945 there was a general in- 
crease in enrollment in the 156 colleges report- 
ing, ranging from 1 per cent in Indiana to 88 
per cent in Tennessee. However, in this 
period colleges in these states showed de- 
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creases: Montana, Maryland, South Dakota, 
Nebraska. 

Further facts on the teacher shortage have 
been released by the National Education As- 
sociation: one teacher in 10 (one in 200 in 
pre-Pearl Harbor days) holds a substandard 
certificate; there has been a 53 per cent re- 
duction in number preparing to teach; there 
] 


are countless overcrowded classro ms, ana 
in October, 1944, there were 10,000 closed 


classrooms. 


Easter Seals 


Easter Seals, on sale from March 21 to 
April 21, celebrate the Silver Anniversary 
of the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults. It is the thirteenth annua! 
sale of seals, which bring essential services 
to the disabled. Starting through the initia- 
tive of a father who had lost a crippled son, 
the Society now has branches in 42 states 
Among its services is a National Personnel 
Registry, a clearing house for hospitals, 
schools, and other organizations serving 
those who need specialists in medicine, ther- 
apy, speech correction, vocational counsel- 
ing, etc. The Society has national and state 
committees working to insure that entrances 
of public buildings not yet constructed will 
permit easy access for the crippled. The 
Society also has made a notable contribu- 
tion in the field of cerebral palsy. 


Connecticut Conference 


On March 23 at Teachers College of Con- 
necticut, New Britain, the first annual state- 
wide conference on guidance was held. It 
was sponsored by the College, the Connecti- 
cut Vocational Guidance Association, and 
the State Department of Education. Super- 
visor Mahoney reports that the program 
centered on school programs, counseling of 
veterans, and employment, educational, and 
social problems confronting youth. The 
Connecticut Branch held its annual meeting 
at the time of the conference. 
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Vocational Guidance at the American Vocational 
Association in Buffalo 


CARL M. HORN 


Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, Michigan State Board of Control for 
Vocational Education 


HE THIRTY-NINTH annual convention of 
Tithe American Vocational Association 
was held in Buffalo, New York, February 
6-9, 1946. ‘“‘Peacetime Pursuits’’ was the 
theme of the conference. 

Vocational Guidance had an important 
place in the conference. The first session on 
Thursday morning was a joint meeting of the 
Industrial and Vocational Guidance sections. 
“The Responsibility of Educators for the 
Guidance and Education of Veterans’’ was 
the topic. Opening addresses were made by 
Lt. Colonel Joseph E. Mirandon, Selective 
Service, Trenton, New Jersey, and Lt. Colonel 
Mary Agnes Brown, WAC, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. A panel 
discussion followed in which Veterans Ser- 
vices were described by the following: 
Charles W. Hamilton, State Department of 
Education, Trenton, New Jersey; Blanche 
Penn, Department of Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut; Mrs. Dorothy Holmes, Veterans 
Counselor, Grand Haven, Michigan; A. B. 
Anderson, State Department of Education 
Wilmington, Delaware; William F. Patter- 
son, Director, Apprentice Training, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C.; 
and Edward Nowak, National Rehabilita- 
tion Committee, American Legion, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“God forbid that we have too many 
amateurs messing around with Guidance,”’ 
was the plea of Lt. Colonel Mirandon. 
“We need a marriage of scientific knowledge 
of testing and counseling with common 





sense,’” he continued. He warned mothers, 
sisters, and fiancées against reading a few 
articles and attempting to become psychia- 
trists. Lt. Colonel Brown made a plea for 
equal opportunity, recognition, and rights 
of women veterans. She pointed out that 
among the many Army and Navy jobs of 
women which have civilian counterparts are 
x-ray technician, public relations, motion 
picture projectionist, photographer, drafts- 
man, radio operator, radio repairman, welder, 
chauffeur, pharmacists mate, telegrapher, 
printer, and weather observer. The read- 
justment of women veterans is just as im- 
portant as that of men even though they 
represent only 2 to 3 per cent of the veterans 
of World War II. 

Although much is being done for veterans 
and millions are being spent, the programs of 
guidance and adjustment in most states are 
woefully inadequate. This fact was em- 
phasized by several members of the panel. 

On Thursday afternoon the subject was 
““How Can We Improve Guidance in the 
Public Schools?”’ Orlo Crissey, Educational 
Director of the A. C. Spark Plug Company 
of Flint, Michigan, discussed “‘Guidance 
Programs in Industry and Implications for 
Public Schools."’ The program of guidance 
carried on by Dr. Crissey and his associates 1s 
more complete and thorough than can be 
found in all but a very few high schools in 
the United States. Dr. Crissey pointed out 
that selective batteries of tests had to be 
tailormade for each job. “Selective place- 
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ment is helpful to employee, employer, and 
society,"’ he said. Implications for the 
public schools which he emphasized were as 
follows: 


1. Youth should be given a more realis- 
tic picture of industry and job require- 
ments. 

2. Youth should be classified more ac- 
curately so that education can be suited to 
their needs. This means better tests and 
records. 

3. More adequately trained counselors 
are needed. 

4. Better placement and follow-up ser- 
vice must be provided by the schools. 

5. Youth need assistance in the de- 
velopment of proper work habits and 
understanding of job requirements. 

6. Public schools must develop among 
youth a spirit of cooperation and point 
out its importance in vocational success. 


The second speaker was Joseph Peconke, 
International Representative and Apprentice- 
ship Training for the UAW-CIO, who told 
how and why the UAW-CIO has developed 


an extensive program of counseling. Volun- 


teer counselors have been trained to aid the, 
fellow employees in solving their problem; 
The type of counseling is largely inform. 
tional and referral; counselors are warne! 
against attempting to counsel on problems fy; 
which they have neither proper training no, 
experience. A forty-eight-hour training 
course has been given to some 850 voluntee: 
counselors. Mr. Peconke painted a dar 
picture for youth as far as apprenticeship i 
concerned. He said that veterans would {i 
practically all the apprenticeship opening; 
for the next ten years. He pointed out thy 
the schools have the responsibility of giving 
youth the facts about occupations and occupi. 
tional opportunities so that they will no 
choose the overcrowded jobs. The speaker 
urged schools to seek assistance of labor 
organizations and to cooperate with them. 

Many questions were asked by member 
of the audience in the discussion period 
which followed the address. The interest in 
vocational guidance was evidenced by the 
fact that the room was filled with some 1 
people and many were unable to gain admis: 
sion. 


News Nuggets from AVA Meeting 


Submitted by Oswald H. Laubenstein, Associate Supervisor, N. Y. State Bureau of Guidance 


| ar discussion and comments of leaders 
in the field representing education, 
labor, and industry, these remarks are 
worthy of note: 


1. The counseling of veterans gets best 
results when information and advice are 
passed on at the local level. The Veterans 
Administration is only a fountain; we dig 
our irrigation ditches in the local com- 
munity. 

2. Veterans have been tested to death. 
Satisfactory counseling requires the mar- 
riage of common sense and scientific diagno- 
sis in doing a complete job. 

3. There appears to be a lack of ade- 
quate vocational information and coun- 
scling service for women returning from the 
Service. 


4. Greater emphasis should be placed 
on a follow-up of the veteran's decisions in 
getting reoriented to civilian life. 

5. Apprenticeship training standards 
have not Co lowered for the veteran. 

6. We must continue to look for posi- 
tive characteristics rather than handicaps 
in all our counseling. 

7. An industrial personnel manager 
leveled these criticisms at our products of 
our schools: 

(a) Our graduates have no realistic 
picture of industry. Work experience !s 
very desirable. 

) Every pupil should have the 
services of a trained counselor. Os 
schools are not emphasizing enough the im 
portance of proper work habits, a realisti 
attitude toward industrial progress, dc 
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CURRENT NEWS 


pendability, meatness, loyality, and, 

above all, the ability to get along with 

other people. 
(c) Schools need more occupational in- 
formation.* 

8. Counselors are burdened with cleri- 
cal and administrative details, handicap- 
ping them in performing a well-rounded 
guidance service. 
~ 9, With the influx of so-called ‘‘coun- 
selors,"” both public and private, institu- 
tions responsible for the training of coun- 
selors recommend a special degree for the 
trained, well-qualified individual. 


The Friday afternoon session of the AVA 
convention considered the topic, ‘Job An- 
alysis of the Counselor's Responsibility,” 
H.A. Jager, Chairman. Attendanceoverflowed 
the place of meeting, with representatives 
not only from Buffalo but also from distant 
points in the United States and Canada. 





1 Italics ours. —Ed. 
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**The Counselor—The Worker and Leader”’ 
was discussed by a panel led by Milton E. 
Hahn, Director, Psychological Services Cen- 
ter, Syracuse University. Discussants: Dolph 
Camp, State Supervisor, OIGS, Arkansas; 
R. Floyd Cromwell, State Supervisor, Mary- 
land; Oswald E. Laubenstein, Supervisor, 
Bureau of Guidance, New York State De- 
partment of Education; John A. McCarthy, 
Assistant State Commission of Education, 
New Jersey; C. A. Michelman, State Super- 
visor, Illinois; A. Gordon Nelson, Assistant 
Professor, Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance, Department of Rural Education, Cor- 
nell University; Garrett E. Nyweide, Direc- 
tor, The Vocational Education and Exten- 
sion Board of the County of Rockland, New 
City, N. Y. Summary, Howard C. Seymour, 
Director of Guidance, Rochester, N. Y. 
Floyd Cromwell substituted for John H. 
Hughes, State Supervisor, Maine, who was 
unable to be present. 


State Supervisors 


A national conference of State Supervisors 
of Occupational Information and Guidance 
will meet at Denver, the week of June 2. 
Harry A. Jager, Chief, OIGS, announces that 
a large majority of the 41 states having pro- 
gtams will be represented. One or two State 
Superintendents and State Directors of Voca- 
tional Education, and possibly several Direc- 
tors from the Provinces of Canada will be 
present. The State Supervisors have been 
asked to consider the following tentative 
topics for discussion: training of guidance 
personnel, certification of counselors, cri- 
teria for evaluating guidance programs, de- 
veloping procedures for ascertaining extent of 
guidance programs in the state, an analysis 
of the needs for materials necessary in de- 
veloping state and local programs, a continua- 
tion of the analysis of the state and national 
program of occupational information and 
guidance service begun at previous confer- 
ences; and plans for the future, including 
services to veterans and others. 


Chief George E. Hutcherson reports addi- 
tions to his staff at Albany, New York. Os- 
wald Laubenstein, formerly city director of 
guidance, Poughkeepsie, has been appointed 
supervisor of educational and vocational 
guidance. Rudolph Corvini, recently re- 
turned from overseas service in the Army, 
has been appointed consultant on veteran 
education. Philip Craig, who served as 
Lieutenant Commander in the Navy, has been 
appointed consultant on educational prob- 
lems of veterans. Both Mr. Craig and Mr. 
Corvini were associated with the New York 
State Bureau of Guidance before entering the 
Service. 

Arkansas’ guidance program and the 
method of reimbursement to school districts 
are described in a mimeographed bulletin 
sent us by Supervisor Dolph Camp. Miuni- 
mum standards for eligibility: 100 pupils en- 
rolled in grades 9, 10, 11, 12; an acceptable 
program which meets the needs of school and 
community and will include necessary adult 
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counseling; adequate space, supplies, and 
equipment; sufficient time allocated to coun- 
seling. For example, in a high school of 100 
pupils the counselor should devote 3 or 4 
periods a day to the program; in a high 
school of 200 pupils, the counselor should 
give full time. A high school of 600 pupils 
would require 2 full-time counselors or one 
full-time and 2 on half-time. This schedule 
would permit counselors to work with ele- 
mentary schools in developing a program for 
the whole system. No school system would 
be reimbursed for more than 2 full-time coun- 
selors. The amount of reimbursement would 
depend on the qualifications of the personnel, 
the amount of time allotted to the program, 
and the type of program offered or proposed. 
A formula for computing reimbursements 
was appended to the bulletin. 


Supervisor Harper has sent more than 2,800 
Educational Experience Summary cards to 
secondary schools in West Virginia. Useful 
during the war, they are found valuable for 
those counseling youth making the transition 
from high school to job or college. ... A 
committee appointed by the State Department 
of Education is preparing a report on re- 
quirements for certification; a sub-committee 
is working out details. It is hoped that the 
requirements may be set up this spring so that 
counselors may plan accordingly for work at 
summer school. 


Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service 


The progress report of the OIGS! will be of 
interest to readers of Occupations. States 
providing specific supervision in Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance have in- 
creased from 34 to 41 during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945. New states appoint- 
ing Supervisors were: Iowa, Roland C. 
Ross; Idaho, James V. Fowler; Kentucky, 
H. L. Davis; Nebraska, W. L. Nicholas; 
New Jersey, Charles Hamilton; and Minne- 
sota, to be announced. 

Two national conferences were held. The 
first at Traverse City, Michigan, was at- 


1 Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency, Sec- 
tion Two, U. S. Office of Education, pp. 34-39. 
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tended by representatives from 34 states. |, 
“reexamined many apsects of the broad {¢!: 
of guidance and formulated statements y; 
national significance as well as patterns ¢/ 
state action.’ At a second national confe:. 
ence more than 50 teacher-training instity. 
tions considered training in the field of voc. 
tional guidance. The report of experimen, 
in community counseling of adults was pub. 
lished in Occupations. The Service js 
supplied outlines of training courses fy; 
counselors of adults, and staff member 
served as consultants for agencies active js 
this field. The OIGS also surveyed th 
certification requirements of the states {o; 
counselors and personnel officers and fur. 
nished consultant services to 6 states which 
were revising their requirements. Among 
other services rendered were reviewing manv- 
scripts, participating in programs, and aid- 
ing in developing the guidance activities of 
the American Vocational Association. 


Ministers Study Labor Problems 


Clergymen of the Presbyterian Church 
serving in urban or industrial areas may re- 
ceive special training in the understanding 
of labor relations. Through the Unit oi 
City and Industrial Work of the Board o 
National Missions, the Presbyterian Institute 
of Industrial Relations has been set up. The 
Congregational and Christian churches are 
starting a similar program. During 1945 
1946, six Institute sessions were announced 
for New York City. An extension institute 
was held at McCormick Theological Sem- 
nary, Chicago, and another is scheduled for 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, San 
Anselmo, California. Each Institute lasts 
about a month. 

The course includes lectures and field trips 
Through forums and discussion groups the 
minister on returning to his parish will pass 
on to his people what he has learned about 
labor relations. The students are very care- 
fully selected; the classes are small. In onc 
year of operation about 100 students have at- 
tended. Besides ministers, theological stu- 
dents, mission workers, teachers, and laymen 
concerned with work in industrial areas are 
eligible to attend. 




















































MuiCT. 


This list, compiled by Dr. Greenleaf, is dis- 
ibuted free by the U. S. Office of Education 
nd is of such importance as a practical coun- 
ding tool that we felt it should be available to 
very reader of OccuPpaTIONs. Accordingly, we 
whlish it with the permission of the U. S. Office of 
Education.—Ed. 
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Each individual must select his own school 
r college according to his needs and desires. 
jo single directory will be found covering 


ates tor 
nd fy. fall types of schools in the United States. 
s; which esclected directories below furnish much infor- 


mation about the schools which they in- 
‘dude. College catalogs are often available 
in large public libraries. Any good-sized 
Nibrary will have the following directories: 


‘AccrepITED HiGcuer Institutions. Ella B. 
Ratcliffe. U.S. Office of Education, Bulle- 
tin 1944, No. 3. For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Prine. 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., 144 pp., 25¢. 

Universities, colleges, junior colleges, 

teacher-training institutions accredited by 
voluntary and State agencies. Lists of ac- 
credited professional and technical schools 
or departments. 
AccrepITeD Seconpary ScHOOLS IN THE 
Unirep States. Margaret J. S. Carr. 
U. S$. Office of Education, Bulletin 1944, 
No. 4. For sale by the eng of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., 198 pp., 30¢. 

Public and private high schools and 
high school departments of higher in- 
stitutions listed alphabetically according 
to post office address. Gives standards of 
the several regional rating associations. 
American Art ANNuAL, Washington, D. C. 
American Federation of Arts, Barr Build- 
ing, Farragut Square. Vol. 36, 1945, 512 
pp., $12.00 ($10.00 to libraries). 

Lists art schools, art trades, artists, art 
Organizations, and art journals. Describes 
art schools. 

AMERICAN JuNIOR CotLeGes. Washington 6, 
D. C., American Council on Education, 
1940, 585 pp., $3.50. Lists accredited 
junior colleges with facts about each. 
American Liprary AssociaATiION HANDBOOK. 


Among 
y Manv- 
nd aid. 
Ities of 


Readings on Choosing a School or College 


ompiled by Walter J. Greenleaf, Specialist, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education 


Chicago 11, Ill., American Library As- 
sociation, 520 North Michigan Ave., 
1943. 

Directory of accredited library schools, 
library extension agencies, members, and 
afhliated associations. 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 
Washington 6, D. C., American Council on 
Education, 1940, 1120 pp., $4.00. 

Descriptive information about colleges 
and universities. Supplemented in 1945 
by “A Guide to Colleges, Universities, 
and Professional Schools in the United 
States."’ (See reference listed below). 


Approved Mepicat CoLieGes IN THE UNrrep 
States AND CanapDa. In Journal of the 
American Medical Assn., August issue, 
‘Educational Number,"’ 535 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 10, III. 

Lists medical schools and gives current 
facts and statistics about each. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Law ScHoo s, 
Hanpsook or. Arthur T. Martin, Secre- 
tary, Ohio State University Law College, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1943. 

Barrpv’s MaNuaAL or AMERICAN COLLEG! 
Fraternities. George Banta Publishing 
Co., Menasha, Wisconsin, 1940, 848 pp., 
$4.00. 

Lists men’s and women's social and 
professional fraternities in colleges and 
universities. 


Catuotic COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS IN THE 
Unitrep Srates. Washington 5, D. C., 
Department of Education, National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference, 1312 Mass. Ave., 
1944. 

Catholic universities, colleges, norma) 
training schools, secondary, elementary 
and special schools. 

Curist1AN HicHer Epucation HanpsBoox. 
Washington 6, D. C., The Council of 
Church Boards of Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, 1940, 342 pp. (out of print). 

Statistics of colleges, universities, and 
theological schools—under denominational 
control. 


Cottece Biue Boox. De Land, Florida. 
College Blue Book, Route 1, 1940, $4.75, 
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Colleges and universities listed alpha- 
betically under State with tabulated infor- 
mation about each. 

Directory or Feperatty Armpep A tt-Day 
Trape AND INpustRIAL EpucaTion Pro- 
Grams. Washington, D. C. U.S. Office 
of Education, Misc. 2375, 1940, 192 pp. 
(out of print; being revised). 

Trades taught with schools offering 
preparation; «ft college level. 

Directory OF OpporTUNITIES FOR Voca- 
TIONAL TRAINING IN New York Ciry. 
New York, N. Y., Vocational Advisory 
Service, 95 Madison Ave., 127 pp., 75¢. 

Schools listed with fees and other infor- 
mation. 

Directory or Private Home Stupy ScHoots 
AND Courses. Washington 6, D. C., Na- 
tional Home Study Council, 1945, 31 pp., 
free (revised from time to time). 

Includes 42 correspondence study or home 
study schools with courses offered by mail. 


EpucationaL Drrecrory. U. S. Office of 
Education. For sale by the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Issued annually in four separate parts: 
(1) Federal, State, and County Education 
Officers. (2) City school officers. (3) 
Colleges and Universities, price 20¢. (4) 
Educational Associations and directories. 

EpucaTIONAL OpporTUNITIES OF GREATER 
Boston ror Aputts. Cambridge, Mass., 
Prospect Union Educational Exchange, 18 
Brattle St., 1944-45, 163 pp., 5O¢. 

Day and evening classes and home study 
courses for adults with announcement of 
courses and description of schools. 


Guipe To Cotieces, UNIVERSITIES, AND THE 
ProressioONAL ScHOOLS IN THE UNITED 
States. Carter V. Good, ed., Washington 
6, D. C., American Council on Education, 
1945, 700 pp., $5.00. 

A tabular arrangement of 1,500 institu- 
tions listed by States and by subject 
matter. 

Hanpsook or Private Scnoots, Porter Sar- 
gent, Boston 8, Mass., 11 Beacon St., 
1944, $6.00, 1024 pp. 

Classifies private schools by type and 
special services—boys’ schools, girls’ 
schools, and coeducational schools. 

Juntor Cotrece Directory, 1945, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., American Association of 
Junior Colleges, 1201 Nineteenth St., 


36 pp., 50¢. 































All junior colleges reporting to the x 
sociation with enrollment, faculty, a; 
other data. 


Opportunities ror HicHer Epucation ; 
New York State. Albany, N. Y., Th 
University of the State of New York, Th 
State Education Dept. 

Two manuals showing educational 9 
portunities available in: Part I—Degre 
granting institutions and junior colleges 
1944. Part Il—Non-degree granting in 
stitutions, 1945. ; 


PaTTERSON’s AMERICAN EpucaTIONAt Direct 
ory, 1943-1944. Chicago 10, Ill., Amer 
can Educational Co., 1024 pp., $6.00. 

Lists public, private and endowe 
schools, colleges and higher institutions 9 
learning. 


Trabe Scuoots (Private). 


VocaTionat Scnoots (Private). 
Private trade and vocational schools ar 
usually managed for profit and enroll thous 
ands of students from local areas rathe 
than from out-of State. They offer prepa 
ration for such work as: accounting, art 
beauty culture, business, diesel engines 
drafting, electricity, music, photography 
radio, watchmaking, and others. N 
general directory of these schools has beer 
published. There are no accrediting o 
—- associations for these schools 
o find out about special private trade o 
vocational schools in your State, it is neces 
sary to write directly to the State Depart 
ment of Education, or to the Superintend #6 


ent of Schools where the school is located 
Informa 


surance. 
veterans 
groups, 


Girls considering nursing as a career wil In broa 
: F example 


be interested in the expanding field of publigl §¢ yo 
health. We have now approximately on 

nurse to each 6,000 of the population. T Othe: 
get the desired ratio of one to each 2,000gm StViCes 
about 45,000 more public health nurses agg Punting 
needed, according to Surgeon General Thom 
Parran. ‘Know Your Public Health Nurs 
Week,"’ April 7-13, is an auspicious time fo 
counselors to feature this field. Publicity 
kits, leaflets, and posters may be ordered 
from the National Organization for Publi 
Health Nursing, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. 


Public Health Nursing Campaign 





Business Men 








































EN WHO know the answers talk directly 
with veterans in New York City who 
r¢ planning their post-war careers. Supple- 
enting the work of the hard-pressed profes- 
ional counselors, key businessmen and im- 
rtant industrial executives volunteer their 
ervices in weekly forums. Besides cold, 
ard facts about specific fields, the veterans 
earn the knack of selling themselves, a vital 
part of the job-finding campaign. The ser- 
vice is not placement, although one forum 
operating since September, 1945, reports 
several hundred veterans placed, of 2,000 in 
attendance. The primary emphasis is on 
vocational information. The service is de- 
signed for the more mature veteran, the man 
over 25, with experience in a field or with a 
definite expressed interest. The boy who 
went direct from high school to the Services, 
the young man who is still in a vocational 
fog, are not considered ready to benefit from 
direct contact with top executives. Veter- 
ans learn about the forums from announce- 
ments in the daily press, from broadsides dis- 
tributed at the U. S. Employment Service 
ofices, the Veterans Administration, and 
other agencies serving veterans. 

One of the outstanding New York forums 
is the Veterans Guidance Forum for Career 
Information in real estate, finance, and in- 
surance. At weekly, informal meetings, 
veterans and business men confer in small 
groups, usually one counselor for six veterans. 
In broad fields like insurance or finance, for 
example, experts represent different aspects 
of the business. 

Other weekly forums offer consultation 
services in advertising, electrical engineering, 
printing, selling, textiles, and law, with 
other groups in process of organization. 
The Advertising Club’s Job-Finding Forum 
and Sidney Edlund’s Man-Marketing Clinic 
also render important free service to veterans 
in weekly meetings. 

Coordinating agent for all these groups 
is the Young Men’s Board of Trade, which 
is the New York affiliate of the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 


Aid Veterans 


Thomas B. Noble heads the New York City 
project and is vice-chairman, under Fred 
Hunter of Detroit, of the national committee. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce with its 
130,000 members in 880 communities has a 
unique opportunity to organize veterans’ 
forums throughout the country. Reports 
indicate that many projects are underway. 

Other groups rendering counseling service 
to veterans have been reported in Occupa- 
tions: Industry, Jan., 1946, p. 197; nurses, 
p. 211; business groups, 235; libraries, 
236; clergy, April, p. 395. 

All these activities give heartening evi- 
dence of the keen sense of responsibility that 
individuals and communities feel toward the 
returning veterans. They reveal also a public 
that is now awakening to the importance of 
vocational guidance for both civilian and 
veteran. 


Pi Lambda Theta Awards 


Two awards of $400 each are announced 
by Pi Lambda Theta, the National Associe- 
tion for Women in Education. The subject 
for research may be any aspect of the profes- 
sional problems and contributions of women 
in education or any other field in this country 
or abroad. The study must not have been 
previously published. Three copies should 
be submitted to the Committee on Studies 
and Awards by July 1, 1946. For further de- 
tails, write the Committee Chairman, Bess 
Goodykoontz, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


Princeton Fellowships 


Fellowships for young men interested in the 
humanities and social studies are announced 
by Princeton University. The requirements 
are flexible—the fellow may or may not have 
decided upon his special field; he may or may 
not have his Ph.D.; he may do part-time 
teaching; he may pursue courses at other uni- 
versities. Stipends vary, the average amount 


has been $750 a year. 
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Westinghouse Fellowship Awards 


Hoping to reduce the time lag between the 
discovery of a fundamental tool and its 
practical application, Westinghouse is again 
announcing awards for pure scientific re- 
search. Applicants must have the equivalent 
of a doctor's degree from a recognized univer- 
sity; they work at Westinghouse Labora- 
tories on projects of their own choice. The 
stipend is $3,300 annually and is renewable. 
Universities and government research labora- 
tories are being combed for three eligible 
young scientists. The 23 fellows who re- 
ceived awards during its five years of opera- 
tion have made brilliant records. Applica- 
tions must be received by April 15, announce- 
ment will be made in May, and the projects 
will begin not latter than October 1, 1946. 
(See also Occupations, Oct., 1945, p. 49.) 


Short Training Courses 


The Rehabilitation Service of the National 
Tuberculosis Association and the medical 
staff of the VA Facility at Oteen, N. C., 
held a seminar January 28-February 13, 1946. 
VA counselors were given medical informa- 
tion on tuberculosis and instruction on the 
use of community agencies. A similar semi- 
nar for New England counselors of the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation was held in 
New York City, November 26-30, 1946, in 
cooperation with the Rehabilitation Service 
of the National Tuberculosis Association. 

A series of special courses on vocational 
counseling, placement, and other services for 
blind veterans is being given Veterans Ad- 
ministration personnel by the American 
Foundation for the Blind in New York City. 
Lectures, panel discussions, field trips are in- 
cluded in the three weeks’ course. The series 
began in February, 1946. 


Purdue’s Workshop 


Purdue University announces its second 
annual workshop June 24-July 6, 1946, for 
counselors, deans, administrators, and teach- 
ers. The program includes individual con- 
ferences, discussion groups, lectures. In ad- 
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dition to the Purdue staff, these consultan, 
will participate: Joseph E. Dickman, Dire. 
tory, Visual-Audio Education, Chicago Py. 
lic Schools; C. E. Erickson, Director, Ins:). 
tute of Counseling, Testing, and Guidanc 
Michigan State College; S. A. Hamrin, Pro. 
fessor of Education, Northwestern Univer. 
sity; Howard Y. McClusky, Director, Adu); 
Education Program and Professor, Educ. 
tional Sociology, University of Michigan. 
J. Fred Murphy, Indiana State Supervisor 
OIGS; Kathleen Power, Career Consultant. 
United Air Lines, Chicago; Joseph Roemer. 
Dean, George Peabody College for Teachers. 
C. L. Shartle, Director, Personnel Research. 
Professor of Education, Ohio State Univer. 
sity; Dr. F. F. Tallman, Commissioner oj 
Mental Health, Ohio State Dept. Public 
Welfare; Elizabeth K. Wilson, Director of 
High School Counseling Services, Kansas 
City, Mo. The Guidance Workshop is one 
of 9 workshops announced by Purdue 
For further information, write F. B. Knight, 
Director Summer Session, Purdue Univer- 


; remain 
sity, West Lafayette, Indiana. 
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Pratt-Bamberger Co-op Program 


To make a closer link between the field of 
merchandising and art education, L. Ban- 
berger & Co., Newark, N. J., merchants, 
are financing a program at Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn. The cooperative program is de- 
signed ‘‘to promote a higher standard of art 
in our future designers in the merchandising 
field and to develop a more professional 
technique in selecting and training those 
whose job it is to buy and sell merchandise 
in a retail organization.’’ The initial con- 
tribution of $5,000 will be used to finance 
seven full scholarships this year at Pratt 
Art Institute and to establish a lecture series 
and research laboratory at Bamberger’s 
Students will be given assignments in desigo- 
ing store displays and windows, etc. Visual 
aids will be used in the research laboratory 
to clarify training and establish standards of 
aesthetics for testing employees. Basic 
principles will be applied to ready-to-wear, 
furniture, fabrics, lamps, and home furnish- 
ings. 
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7 r Books Reviewed + y 


Reviews of Recent Publications. .. By Various Contributors 








TOWARD IMPROVING PH.D. _ PRO- 
GRAMS. By Ernest V. Hollis. Washing- 
ron, D. C., American Council on Education, 
1945. Pp. 204. $2.50. 

This book contains a well-organized re- 
port of a careful study of American Ph.D. 
programs followed by suggestions for the 
improvement of these programs. 

An introductory chapter presents a his- 
tory of the development of Ph.D. programs 
in the United States. An analysis is then 
presented of the education of 22,509 in- 
dividuals who received the Ph.D. degree 
during the period 1930-1931 to 1939-1940 
and their employment status as of 1940. The 
remainder of the study is an analysis of the 
suggestions and criticisms of employers of 
Ph.D. — and of the Ph.D. graduates 
themselves. As a guide in the analysis and 
in the formulation of suggestions for improve- 
ment, the author makes the assumption that 
the primary responsibility of the Ph.D. pro- 
gtam is to prepare the recipients of this de- 
gree for the scholarly careers they are likely 
to follow. Surely this is the assumption of 
most of the candidates for the degree and the 
author presents evidence that the early lead- 
ers in development of graduate programs 
agreed with this point of view, wlcomies 
vocational, professional, and other utilitar- 
ian studies. 

The problem of organizing programs to 
prepare for future careers is difficult because 
of the wide variety of occupational fields 
entered by Ph.D. graduates. Of the 20,783 
employed graduates studied, 26 per cent 
were staff members of graduate schools, 36 
per cent were employed in undergraduate 
colleges, 9 per cent in junior colleges or other 
educational agencies. The remainder were 
employed in non-academic work, 9 per cent 
with public agencies and 20 per cent with 
private agencies. Fortunately there was con- 
siderable agreement among the employing 
institutions, especially with respect to the 
desirability of broadening the program to 
provide increased Raatsielgs of related fields 

















and to develop the ability to work with 
others. 

Some of the author's suggestions for im- 
provement of the program are: Set up flex- 
ible programs to provide specialized knowl- 
edge related to the needs'of specific occupa- 
tional groups, provide more breadth and inte- 
gration in the presentation of fundamental 
knowledge, and provide for development of 
human qualities essential to working effec- 
tively with others. The author also sug- 
gests that individual graduate schools limit 
their programs to the comparatively few 
fields in which they are especially qualified 

The report should be read by all who are 
ineaieiieal in the development of graduate 
programs. Tables are presented by which 
it is possible to compare in some detail the 
— of the 87 institutions which con- 
erred degrees during the period studied.— 
Artuur F. Donce, Associate Professor, Indus- 
trial Education, College of Education, University 


of Illinois. 


HOW YOU CAN GET A JOB. By Glenn L. 
Gardiner. New York and London, Harper 
Bros., 1945. Pp. 226. $1.50. 

This little book outlines in simple and 
direct language ten yo to take in order to 
geta job. The author devotes an entire chap- 
ter to each of these steps, detailing with 
great thoroughness a campaign for the job- 
secker to follow, beginning with suggestions 
on ways of presenting his qualifications and 
ending with advice on how to approach the 
employer and how to conduct oneself during 
the interview. 

The book contains many penetrating and 
helpful hints about ways to impress an inter- 
viewer favorably. Mr. Gardiner tries to ac- 


complish in book form what job-finding 
clinics in many large cities do by personal 
contact and forums. 

Although How You Can Get A Job sets out to 
do what the Edlund’s have done in Pick Your 
Job and Land It, it suffers by comparison. 
Glenn Gardiner’s book may prove helpful to 
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the man and woman who has hada joborto using the guidance program in the selection OCCU! 
the returned veteran who wants to turn the rocess,"" “‘a systematic treatment of th hlets. 
knowledge and experience acquired in the individual inventory,’’ ‘‘a new alignment of The H. 
Army to good account, but with the excep- term,” and ‘‘a practical treatment of many [i $2.25. 
tion of one brief paragraph on page 85, Mr. troublesome ween in counseling.” ~ 
Gardiner does not suggest concrete ways for These are laudable aims. It is a truism [ . 22° 
the inexperienced worker to se// his skills. In that vocational education can be only 4s liogtaf 
all fairness Mr. Gardiner believes his plan is good as vocational guidance allows it to be,  **"** 
applicable to any job-seeker, but I think that and vocational guidance can be only a loc 
should a young boy or girl just out of school good as the social facilities for adjustment, mph 
try to follow his directions, they'd be at a One of the most important of these facilities he vi 
complete loss. One can't draw up a “‘record is vocational education. The various phases at 
sheet of experience’’ for example, if one of education clustering around a vocation Rep 
hasn't had the experience, nor could a young- presuppose aptitude, interest, appropriate ry 
ster compile a list of job prospects and job intelligence, reasonable expectation of ful- lishe 
opportunities without the aid of acompetent fillment, and many other factors that can last fe" 
ion. only be taken into account by sound voca- fm 8 
Mr. Gardiner’s book may prove valuable tional guidance practice. However, when jm S%*™ 
to the earnest job-seeker determined to leave the individual is once involved in a voca- BP od 
no stone unturned in his search for a job, and tional educational program, he is stil] 2 ae 
the kind of person who will prepare his cam- growing, changing human being whose —e 
aign, following carefully each step as out- rhythms and vagaries must be taken into — 
fined, is without doubt a person ‘‘capable of account by the guidance program. There. I Pts 
rendering a worth-while service to an em- fore, it is unfortunate that the author uses of her 


ployer.” the words “‘selection’’ and ‘“‘training,”’ and Fhe 7 
In conjunction with placement and follow- ‘‘trainees’’ throughout the pamphlet. *‘Ori- ge 
ie 


up, the vocational counselor will find ways of entation’’ or the good old word *‘guidance” 
a — some of Mr. Gardiner’s suggestions would be a much better choice than ‘‘selec- _ 
to the inexperienced. Because the author be- tion,’’ and “‘education’’ should certainly BC'S 
lieves ‘‘that the interests of society will be replace ‘‘training."’ These broader and more 
best served by having every employable per- inclusive ideas are evidently what the 
son working on a job that utilizes his highest author really has in mind. 
skills and abilities,"’ this book can help the The descriptive information in the bulletin 
young person ready for his first job toa better was obtained from 188 schools in 36 states, 
understanding of the obligation implied by the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto 
the phrase, “‘selling one’s services’’"—getting Rico. Field visits were made to 13 schools in 
a rd a ve B. Hextxrer, Larchmont, N.Y. 14 states and numerous conferences were held 
with staff members of the Vocational Divi- 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS FOR VOCA- sion of the United States Office of Education. A 
TIONAL TRAINING. By Fred M. Fowler. The mass of material received must have pee 3 


; rag ’ induced the author to devote 83 of the 156 . 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 232. Wash- pages to the reprinting of clerical forms. It Guidar 


ington, D. C., 1945, U. S. Office of Education. would have been much more useful to print 
Pp. 156. one good cumulative record and to show just 

In several respects this publication ranks how the information on the record is used 
among the better written and edited govern- from day to day for the orientation of the 
ment pamphlets. It has a point of view and pupil. The idea for this kind of treatment 
a purpose. It discusses neither vocational is suggested in Hoppock’s and Luloff's chap- 
guidance nor vocational education in isola- ter in Vocational Education, Forty-Second 
tion, but conceives them as the continuous Yearbook of the National Society for the 
adjustment of an individual as he passes Study of Education. One of the many wise 
through the entire school system, from kin- phrases used by the late Richard D. Allen 
dergarten to high school graduation and was‘‘Recordsthatcomealive.’’ The viability 
beyond. It opens with a list of its own of the cumulative record is a good test of the 
“high points’’ and concludes with ‘‘A vitality of any school.—Franxuin J. Keven, 
Final Look—Selection in a Nutshell." Its Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, 
purpose is to present ‘‘workable plans for New York City. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


OCCUPATIONS: A Selected List of Pam- 
ohlets. By Gertrude Forrester. New York, 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1946. Pp. 240. 


¢) 7 


The words of the author—‘‘This bib- 
liogtaphy has been compiled in order to 
assist counselors, librarians, and teachers 
in locating occupational information in 
pamphlet orm’’—describe this index well. 
The volume fulfills this purpose admirably; 
it has other values, in addition. 

Replacing Wilma Bennett's well-known 
Occupations and Vocational Guidance, also pub- 
lished by The H. W. Wilson Company, and 
last revised in 1938, Dr. Forrester’s book is 
concerned with ephemeral material of recent 
issuance. In all, fifteen hundred pamphlets, 
up to a dollar in cost, generally published or 
revised in the past half-dozen years, are 
listed. 

While the annotated bibliography com- 
rises the most extensive and valuable part 
of her book, Dr. Forrester has done well to 
give other information. A directory of pub- 
lishers is included, as are references on sub- 
jects closely related to vocational guidance, 
but not job descriptions per se. Also are in- 
cluded lists of pamphlets published in series, 
arranged menaline to the publisher of these 
series. 

Among her ‘‘Criteria Used in Compiling 
This Bibliography,’” the author cites com- 
prebensiveness and selectiveness. In reference to 
the former, it is interesting to note that in the 
search for vocational material, 750 organiza- 
tions were contacted. Of these, less than 
one-third were found to have materials that 
for one reason or another could be listed. 
As to selectiveness, the author has used 
criteria set down by the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, leaving out aig 
tions which do not meet such standards at 
least passably well. These criteria are en- 
reed upon in connection with the list of 
booklets finally included. Recency, avail- 
ability, cost, and inclusion of references 
for further study are discussed. Also, it is 
clear that careful attention has been given 
to objectivity. “‘All pamphlets were re- 
jected,*’ says the author, ‘that bore the unmis- 
takable marks of propaganda.” 

In relation to the question of filing pam- 
phlets, Dr. Forrester has done well to empha- 
size the value of alphabetic classification 
schemes, mentioning several such systems. 
She has touched lightly on classification ac- 
cording to the Dictionary of Occupational Tities, 
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having provided brief directions for its pos- 
sible employment. 

Of course, the heart of Occupations: A 
Selected List of Pamphlets, both in length and 
value, is the annotated bibliography. The 
pamphlets are listed by occupations, such as 
Accountant,’’ ‘“Accoustician,"’ “‘Actor and 
Actress,’’ and soon. For most headings, the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number 
is given. The entries include title, source, 
date of latest edition, number of pages, and 
price. Annotations are brief, but packed 
with facts as to information included, num- 
ber of illustrations, and presence of bib- 
liography. A system of starring is used to 
indicate pamphlets of particular value. One 
star denotes that the pamphlet is recom- 
mended for first purchase; two stars mean 
that the item is especially recommended. 

A foreword by Harry D. Kitson adds fur- 
ther value to Dr. Forrester’s book. Dr. 
Kitson traces the history of the vocational 
pamphlet briefly. The facts he includes make 
up an interesting short summary of vocational 
research and publication. 

Without question, Occupations: A Selected 
List of Pamphlets is a basic tool, of first im- 
portance to all individuals dealing with 
vocational guidance.—Joun R. Yate, Pubii- 
cations Director, Science Research Associates. 


HUMAN LEADERSHIP IN INDUSTRY: 
The Challenge of Tomorrow. By Sam A. 
Lewisohn. New York, Harper & Brothers. 
1945. Pp. 112. $2.00. 


When one looks back over the past quarter 
century he finds a dishearteningly small 
number of business executives who have per- 
sistently and publicly championed the cause 
of sound industrial relations. They could 
robably be counted on the fingers of two 
leah. In the forefront of this small and 
exclusive group of pioneers stands the author 
of this book. His record may be equalled 
by a few executives but certainly not sur- 
passed. 

Twenty-three years ago he was one of the 
first officers of the National Personnel As- 
sociation. Today he has given us in this 


latest manifestation of leadership an extraor- 
dinarily well-balanced, objective, and philo- 
sophical treatment of the most vital problem 
of our national life—attaining ‘‘the greatest 
possible production and the maximum de- 
velopment of each human being.”’ 
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Through the medium of this book he 
demonstrates the great and unusual talent of 
hitting highly controversial questions head 
on, and generating light rather than heat. 
Thereby he adds to the literature of indus- 
trial relations an enduring piece which 
will promote the achievement dim ideals 
and objectives he clearly and convincingly 
expounds. 

The six chapters of the book contain so 
many profound observations regarding both 
the spirit and practice of industrial relations 
at the high levels of leadership that it is 
not easy in a brief review to convey their 
substance. However, here is one excerpt 
that is fairly characteristic—*‘On the part of 
management we need the right sort fate 
trial leadership, one compatible with present 
democratic ideals and ideas, one which aims 
to preserve the dignity and self-respect of 
each human being who forms part of the 
roductive system. Unions likewise must 
ion to the purpose. It should be the objec- 
tive of labor unionism to make us richer, not 
poorer.”’ 

It is to be expected that this book will 
have a wide audience and will be among the 
texts used in the educational activities urged 
by the author for the improvement of man- 
agerial competence.—T. G. Spates, Director 
of Industrial Relations, General Foods Corpora- 
tion, New York City. 


A VOCATIONAL GUIDE FOR WOMEN. 
By L. Cornelius Longarzo. Catholic Youth 
Organization of the Archdiocese of New 
York, Inc. 1945. Pp. 119. $2.50. 


This bibliography of selected vocational 
references is a useful tool for users of the New 
York City public libraries. For others it has 
two limitations. It is not a complete list 
but includes only the books and pamphlets 
which are available in Manhattan and Bronx 
libraries in New York City. It lists only refer- 
ences concerning women's vocations. How- 
ever, the camustine uses an unusual plan of ar- 
rangement which will be of general interest. 

he compiler has classified the selected 
references according to the principal head- 
ings of the outline as presented in “‘Contents 
of a Good Occupational Monograph’’ pre- 
pared by the Occupational Research Section 
of NVGA and published in Occupations 
in October, 1940. For example, an item 
appearing in the Index reads as follows: 
Copyist: V, VI 23, VIII 503. The Roman 
numeral V indicates that a reference is classi- 
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fied under occupational definition, VI und: 
industrial classification, and VIII under lis. 
of pamphlet material. 
refer to the specific references under the te. 
spective sections. 

The names of books and pamphlets in th. 
bibliography are followed by numbers indicat. 
ing in which of the thirty-seven libraries jp 
Manhattan and the fourteen libraries in th- 
Bronx the reference may be found. The titles 
of occupations conform to the terminology of 


The Arabic numera|s 


the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 


A Vocational Guide for Women has been made 
possible by the support of the Board o; 
Directors of the Catholic Youth Organiza. 
tion of the Archdiocese of New York City 
who hope that the bibliography will be 
supplemented annually and cumulated every 
five years.—GertRupDE Forrester, Director of 
Guidance, Ridgefield Park, N. ]., Public Schools 


SELECTING AN OCCUPATION. 
justment Series.) By C. A. Prosser. Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, McKnight and McKnight, 
Copyrighted 1936, revised 1945. 
with appendices. 

This little book discusses exactly the sub- 


ject in the title. It is planned for classroom 
















Adult Groups. 


E-46 
9708 Beover Ave. 
Des Moines, lowa 


TWENTY-EIGHT 
YOUR LIFE WORK FILMS 


Authentic Counseling Tools 
Write for complete Information 


CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS 


International Distributors for 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 





Counseling ...??? 


Returning Veterans 


High School Students 
Adult Education Groups 


Many schools are being called upon to fur- 
nish counseling service for returning Service 
people. Many veterans have had little or 
no job experience and are confused as to 
the kind of training they desire to pursue. 


YOUR LIFE WORK films give a broad 
overview of the vocations and assist materi- 
ally in helping the counselor discuss jobs 
with Veterans, High School Students and 


Dept. E-46 
7514 N. Ashland Ave. 
Chicago 26, Illinois 
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yse in conjunction with a practice book, 
which has not been seen by this reviewer. 
Each chapter serves, apparently, as the back- 
sround material for exercises in the practice 
hook. 

Mr. Prosser has nothing new to say on 
his topic, but what he presents he discusses 
thoroughly. After an overview of the various 
types of occupations, he takes up the ques- 
tions of the physical, mental, educational, 
and personality requirements of occupations. 
The nine familiar ‘‘great fields’’ of occupa- 
tions are displayed for the students, followed 
by short presentations of the favorable and 
the less favorable aspects of each. He 
couches upon the factors of success in the 
various divisions. 

The material of this book is best suited to 
junior high school students. With this fact 
in mind, it is too bad that no visual aids have 
been used. The actual presentation of facts is 
concise, but no attempt has been made to 
enliven it. The author does include ‘‘tables’’ 
but often these are as full as the text itself. 

There is little fault with the substance of 
the material, but its presentation leaves 
something to be Ps when one is at- 
tempting to interest students of junior high 
school age. 


HOW TO GET A JOB AND WIN PROMO- 
TION. (Life Adjustment Series.) By C. A. 
Prosser and Walter F. Sahlin. Bloomington, 
Illinois, McKnight and McKnight, 1945. 
Pp. 91, with appendix. $.50. 

The authors have done a good job of in- 
structing the beginning job-seekers in this 
small volume. The material is well or- 
ganized and presented in a simple, easily 
understood manner. As with Selecting an 
Occupation, this booklet is to be used with a 
practice book. 

Such important but often neglected de- 
tails as what to say specifically by letter and 
by telephone when asking for an interview, 
and what to say in opening and closing an 
interview are well handled. The appendix 
wisely includes ample application forms. 
There is also a chapter on information for 
Veterans that is pointed and concise. 

On the whole, this volume is much more 
satisfactory than is Selecting an Occupation. 
It should be most helpful to those who are 
seeking their very first employment inter- 
view.—WituaM H. DeWo rr, Jr., Counselor, 
Forest Park High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN ACTING Stage, 
screen, radio, television By Frank Vrec 
land. Vocational Guidance Manuals In 
New York, 1946. Pp. 92. $1.25 

The first of a series projected by these pub- 
lishers. It gives a comprehensive view of 
the types of positions: leads, juveniles, in 


gsenues, ctc.,; cCypes of acting Stage, screen, 


television, radio, night clubs, pageants; 
training facilities stock, experimental 
schools, colleges, little theatres, private 
coaches, etc. 

Earnings of actors are thoroughly dis- 
cussed and while tables are not feasible in a 
vocation of this type, standard wage scales 
are given. On this point statistical studies 
are greatly needed showing the number of 


weeks worked through 
period by actors on the legiti 

A chapter on “Getting a Job’’ 
practical and realistic 

Suggestions are also given for getting 
ahead in the profession, buttressed by numer- 
ous examples taken from the experiences of 
well-known exemplars. 

The Appendix contains a number of fea 
tures not generally found in books of this 


a_ twelve-month 
mate stage 


is extremely 








Are you looking 
for a JOB? 


Here is an indespensable guide to em- 
plcyment prepared especially for the post- 
war needs of ex-service men and ex-war 
workers. 500 job opportunities are listed 
alphabetically, described as to their nature, 
the qualifications you need to fill them, 
chances for advancement, salary, and where 
and to whom to apply for them. This 
book is prepared by the 
Vocational Guidance 
Research. 


500 
POSTWAR 
JOBS 


FOR MEN 
At your bookseller’s, $2.50 


DOUBLEDAY 
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type. In addition to a Bibliography and 
lists of Dramatic Schools, it contains a list of 
Summer Stock Companies, Little Theatres 
and Experimental Theatres; a Stage Diagram 
giving the conventional indications for the 
standard ‘‘box"’ set; and a Glossary of terms 
unique to this profession. Thus a ‘“‘Juicer”’ 
in the motion picture field is an electrician; 
a “Grip” is a stagehand who raises and 
lowers scenery. 

There is an adequate index. 

The selection of Mr. Vreeland as author of 
the volume was a happy one, since his varied 
experience as collaborator in stage and screen 
successes, as dramatic critic and as author 
on stage matters has given him the inside 
information required. The inscription indi- 
cates that Bie, Vecsienil also enlisted the co- 
operation of artists and members of profes- 
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GET THE JOB! — 


by Captain Willard Abraham Connect 
provides the answers to questions 
every teacher and counselor is asked 
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Nation 


@ Where are the jobs? 


@ What is the right job for me? — 

@ How shall I look for a job? — 
@ Where can I find the right job? Adlane 

@ How can I get get the job I want? Hawaii 
e How can I get ahead in my job? para 

Illinoi 
The author was formerly vocational guidance columnist for the Chicago Times Chicag 

and teacher in Chicago schools, and is now with the United States Armed 
Forces Institute. Indiana 
Central 
200 pages Cloth Binding 

85 illustrations $2.00 Northe 
SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 228 s. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. lowa 15 
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NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
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N. W., Washington, D. C.; Garrerr Nywerps, 
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Executives M. R. Trasur, Dean, School of Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
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Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 
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Gertrude Forrester, 71 Overpeck Ave., Ridgefield 
Park, N. J.; Robert Hoppock, New York Univ 
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N. W., Washington D. C. 
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Service Bureau, 1746 M Street, N. W., Washington, 
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Publicity: Cuarctes F. Hupors, 10 Chestnut Street, 
East Orange, N. J. 


Radio; Micprep S. Percy, Director of Guidance, Public 
Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Program Committee: Miutprep M. Hickman, Board of 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Room 2D917 Pentagon, Washington, D. C.; Hart 
R. Douatass, Director, College of Education, Univ. 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colo.; Mitprep L. Foreman, 
Bureau of Occupations, Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; R. L. Frazier, Personnel Depart- 
ment, Kroger Grocery and Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Heven M. Hasscn, Children’s Bureau, VU. S. 
Dept. of Labor, Room 400, Fidelity Building, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Mary Husy, Atlanta 
Opportunity School, 417 Piedmont Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta, Georgia; Ruts E. Satxey, 311 E. 72 Street, 
New York City; Homer J. Smrra, College of Educa- 
tion, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. ; 
H. B. McDanuet, Bureau of Occ. In. and Guidance, 
Dept. of Educ., Sacramento 14, Calif.; Frances 
Dwang McGut, 220 N. E. Beech Street, Portland, 
Ore. 
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Cooperation in Branch Programs: E. L. Kercung, 
of Educ., 228 N. Lasalle St., Chicago, Ill,’ 
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New Second Editon 
of this popular workbook— 


OCCUPATIONAL 
LIFE 


By Verl A. Teeter 


Vocational Adviser 
Rehabilitation and Education Division 
Veterans Administration 
Los Angeles, California 








The Second Edition brings its material up to 
date, in line with recent developments and 
changes, and offers new material including an 
increased number of supplementary activities, 
units on Self-Inventory and Personality De- 
velopment, and occupational interest tests. 
Like the previous edition, it explores all the 
major fields of work and a wide range of 
occupations, and is written in simple, concrete 
language. 96¢ 


Write for further information 
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